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STATLER 

/  New  YORK 

{“WSmPE.HSTLVAHl.  station) 


“This  Statler  hospitality  has  changetl  me  through  and 
through!  To  make  a  guest  feel  more  at  home,  there’s 
nothing  they  won't  do!  Farewell,  kind  Statler  people — 
I’m  returning  when  I  ean — I’ve  turned  a  new  leaf  over 
— I’m  a  new  and  better  man!’’ 


STATIER  HOTEIS:  NEW  YOKK 
CLBVELAND  •  ST.  LOUIS 


BOSTON  •  BUFFALO  •  DBTBOIT 
WASHINGTON  •  lOS  ANGEtES 


ANOTHER  GREAT  NEW  STATLER  — HARTFORD 

(OPENING  SUMMER,  1954) 

Do  you  owe  yourself  a  treat? 

Make  it  a  weekend  at  the  Statler ! 


Can’t  we  get  our  heads  together 
on  parking  facilities? 

It  makes  so  much  horse  sense  and  has  so  much  to  do  with  earning  more 
net  profit  for  department  stores  that  we  should  like  to  sit  down  with  you 
and  discuss  parking. 

For  28  years  we  have  helped  America's  foremost  merchandisers  build 
up  facilities  for  keeping  their  customers  happy,  without  losing  their  shirts 
doing  it. 

Parking  facilities,  warehouse  and  service  buildings,  marking  and  pricing 
layouts  ...  all  are  fields  in  which  Abbott  Merkt  engineers  have  had  wide 
experience.  May  we  help  you? 

ABBOTT,  MERKT  AND  COMPANY 


10  east  40th  st..  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


designers  of  department  store  structures 
STORES 


industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports 
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A  National  Sales  Tax 

»^HF.  cuirciitly  popular  prescription 
for  prosperity  is  that  the  customer 
must  be  persuaded  to  want  more 
things  and  that  it  must  be  made  easy 
as  possible  for  him  to  buy  them.  He 
must  l)e  pushed  steadily  towards  high¬ 
er  material  standards  of  living.  Obsta¬ 
cles  in  his  path  to  ownership  must  be 
removed:  the  road  must  be  made  easy 
and  inviting,  for  it  leads— according  to 
the  most  highly  respected  economists 
and  business  men  of  our  time— to  pros- 
|)erity  for  everybody.  It’s  the  “con¬ 
sumption  economy,”  in  which  the 
main  job  is  to  create  new  consumer 
neetls,  and  satisfy  them  swiftly,  and 
then  create  others  to  take  their  place. 

However,  people  can  say  one  thing 
and  tlo  another;  work  towards  one 
goal  this  week  and  the  opposite  goal 
next  week.  .\nd  that  is  the  only  expla¬ 
nation  for  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
business  men  who  want  to  cultivate 
more  merchandise-hunger  in  custom¬ 
ers  also  propose  to  frustrate  it  by  put¬ 
ting  a  itermanent  and  nearly-universal 
tax  on  jturchasing. 

rins  month,  in  the  hearings  before 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit¬ 
tee,  the  issue  of  the  national  sales  tax 
comes  to  serious  debate.  E.  C.  Stephen¬ 
son  is  scheduled  to  speak  for  the 
NRl)(iA.  The  NRDGA  argument  is, 
first,  against  any  jjermanent  system  of 
excises:  as  this  organization  sees  it. 
you  tax  the  sales  of  merchandise  either 
to  discourage  consumer  demand  or  be¬ 
cause  you  can’t,  in  an  emergency,  find 
any  other  way  to  raise  money. 

Second,  assuming  that  a  revenue 
emergency  exists  and  the  only  way  out 
of  it  is  a  national  sales  tax,  the 
NRDCA  holds  that  it  should  be  im¬ 
posed  at  the  retail  level,  not  at  the 
manufacturer  level,  which  is  what  the 
National  .Association  of  Manufactur¬ 
ers  ivants.  If  it  is  imposed  at  the  retail 
level,  a  lot  of  additional  costs,  both 
to  the  customer  and  to  the  retailer. 


will  be  avoided.  “The  consumer’s 
cost,”  says  Stephenson,  “should  not  be 
increased  by  a  lot  of  charges  for  retail 
expenses  just  because  someone  wants 
to  hide  the  fact  that  a  tax  is  being 
paid.” 

One  of  the  points  Stephenson  has 
frecpiently  made  is  that  the  manufac¬ 
turers’  front  on  this  matter  of  the 
national  sales  tax  is  not  as  .solid  as 
some  organizations  claim  it  to  be.  His 
point  was  borne  out  last  month  when 
Standard  Factors  Corporation  released 
results  of  a  survey  among  20  company 
managements.  In  the  group  were 
eight  manufacturers,  six  wholesalers, 
and  six  retailers.  .All  20  were  unani¬ 
mously  opposed  to  a  national  sales 
tax.  They  give  many  reasons  for  this. 
The  four  most  important  were: 

(1)  Opening  this  new  tax  field  to 
the  federal  government  would  cripple 
the  cities  and  states  that  today  rely  on 
sales  tax  revenues; 

(2)  Fhe  administrative  difficulties 
of  keeping  track  of  the  federal  sales 
tax  and  receipts  would  be  severe: 

(.H)  The  new  federal  sales  tax,  no 
matter  whether  applied  on  the  manu¬ 
facturing,  wholesaling  or  retailing 
level,  would  never  be  relaxed,  and 
would  grow  over  the  years:  and 

(4)  Fhe  tax  burden  on  consumers 
woidd  hurt  sales  and  harm  business. 

NRDGA  Month 

$2  Billion  Tax  Rise.  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  asked  Congress  in  his  budget 
message  of  last  .May  to  jxtstpone  the 
increase  in  social  security  taxes  sched¬ 
uled  for  January  1.  The  tax  goes  up 
automatically  from  one  and  a  half  to 
two  jx;r  cent  at  that  time.  Cost,  to 
employers  and  employees,  will  be 
about  S2  billion.  Finding  that  no 
action  was  planned  by  the  House 
Ways  and  .Means  Committee,  Wade 
McCargo,  after  polling  the  NRDGA 
Social  Security  Committee  for  opin¬ 
ions,  wired  the  President  and  Rep. 


Daniel  .A.  Reed,  to  urge  a  freeze  of  the 
tax  at  one  and  a  half  per  cent.  “The 
OASI,”  he  said,  “doesn’t  need  this  ex¬ 
tra  .‘52  billion,  but  consumers  may 
need  it  very  much  in  1954.  We  are 
not  in  favor  of  any  increase  in  the 
OASI  rates  until  the  coverage  is  more 
nearly  complete  and  the  need  is  ade- 
tjuately  demonstrated.”  The  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  took  up  the 
matter  on  July  30  and  voted  to  let 
the  tax  increase  go  through.  On  the 
same  day,  the  NRDGA  wired  each 
one  of  these  Congressmen,  urging  re¬ 
consideration.  But  the  case  was  appar¬ 
ently  closed,  except  for  the  possibility 
of  retroactive  relief  legislation  next 
January. 

Light  on  Life.  The  long  struggle 
towards  sensible  Lifo  legislation  made 
progress.  The  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  held  hearings  on  two  bills 
(H.  R.  5295  and  H.  R.  5296)  to  })er- 
mit  Lifo  taxpayers  to  use  the  lower  of 
cost  or  market  in  inventory  valuation. 
E.  C.  .Stephenson,  vice  president  of 
the  J.  L.  Hudson  C.ompany  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  NRDGA  Taxation  C^om- 
mittee,  appeared  at  the  hearings  to 
explain  the  retail  |K)sition.  He  told 
the  Congressmen  that  the  proposed 
bills  would  eliminate  the  obstacles 
that  have  prevented  some  organiza¬ 
tions  from  adopting  Lifo. 

The  chief  of  these  obstacles  is  the  ex¬ 
tensive  price  inflation  now  contained 
in  current  inventory  values.  'Fhis 
inflation,  Stephenson  said,  would  have 
been  largely  avoided  had  it  not  been 
for  the  long  refusal  of  the  Treasury 
Department  (from  1939  to  1947)  to 
permit  retailers  the  use  of  Lifo.  The 
proposed  legislation,  by  encouraging 
the  adoption  of  Lifo,  would  result  in 
more  realistic  earnings  statements  and 
long-term  appraisals  of  business  trends. 

Copies  of  Stephenson’s  exposition 
of  the  case  on  Lifo  have  been  mailed 
to  NRDGA  members  of  record.  Again 
all  retailers  are  urged  to  support  this 
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legislation,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  even 
if  they  themselves  are  not  interested 
in  adopting  Lifo. 

Ready-to-Wear  Deliveries.  The  Ready- 
to-VVear  Group  of  the  Merchandising 
Division  and  the  Association  of  Buy¬ 
ing  Offices  continued  a  schedule  of 
meetings  with  manufacturers’  trade 
associations  aimed  at  getting  earlier 
market  showings  and  earlier  delivery 
dates  for  coats,  suits  and  dresses.  For 
higher  priced  merchandise,  they  are 
asking  for  October  and  May  showings, 
and  the  following  delivery  schedule: 
Coats— November  5  to  January  .SO; 
suits— November  15  to  {anuary  SO  and 
July  to  September  15;  dresses- Decem¬ 
ber  to  February  28  and  July  to  .Sep¬ 
tember  30;  evening  dresses— Jidy  to 
October  15.  FOGA  members  w’ill  open 
their  showings  this  year  on  November 
2,  a  week  earlier  than  last  year.  For 
merchandise  in  the  intermediate  ]}rice 
ranges,  the  retailers  propose  August 
showings  for  October  to  November  15 
delivery;  January  showings  lor  March 
to  May  15  delivery,  and  Ajiril  show¬ 
ings  for  May  and  June  delivery. 
Mamdacturer  representatives  at  the 
meetings  have  consistently  declared 
that  the  slowness  with  which  stores 
confirm  orders  is  responsible  for  late 
deliveries  and  consequent  markdowns. 

New  NRDGA  Services.  The  new 

.Smaller  Stores  Division  Traffic  Service 
is  now  functioning.  In  effect,  it  offers 
the  small  volume  store  the  equivalent 
of  its  own  individual  traffic  depart¬ 
ment-providing  a  tight,  expert  con¬ 
trol  of  transportation  costs  and  deliv¬ 
ery  time.  .\s  soon  as  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  new  service  was  made  last 
month,  a  number  of  stores  got  started 
on  it  (Only  NRDGA  members  are 
offered  the  service.)  Each  user  will  be 
furnished  with  specific  routing  instruc¬ 
tions  for  each  classification  of  his  mer¬ 
chandise  and  each  shipping  point  he 
specifies.  Information  about  charges 
and  transit  time  and  special  instruc¬ 
tions  to  shippers  will  be  included;  and 
this  will  be  continuously  revised  for 
the  store  as  rates  or  other  conditions 
change.  Many  NRDGA  members  have 
written  to  Len  Mongeon,  manager  of 
the  Smaller  Stores  Division  and  of  the 
Traffic  Group,  to  praise  the  service. 
Typical  comment:  “You  are  to  be  con- 


E.  C.  STEPHENSON,  chairman  of  NRDGA'i  Taxa¬ 
tion  Committee  and  vice  president  of  the  J.  L. 
Hudson  Company,  testified  last  month  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  Lifo,  and 
this  month  on  excises,  including  the  controversial 
subject  of  a  national  sales  tax. 

gratidated  on  such  a  move.  W'^e  have 
long  felt  that  we  who  are  too  small  to 
afford  our  own  research  traffic  men 
can  acconqtlish  the  same  residt  col¬ 
lectively.” 

For  Smaller  Stores.  The  Financial  and 
Record-Keeping  Manual  for  .Smaller 
Stores  was  published  by  the  Smaller 
Stores  Division  and  the  Controllers’ 
Congress.  This  gives  the  smaller  store 
man  a  simplified  system  of  records; 
sanqjles  of  good  accounting  systems 
iLsed  by  stores  in  the  5200,000  to 
.5500,000  range;  and  information  on 
all  phases  of  accounting  and  budget¬ 
ing.  Price:  to  NRDGA  member  retail¬ 
ers,  SS;  to  non-member  retailers,  525: 
to  other  non-members,  55.50. 

The  Merchandising  Division  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  bi-monthly  service,  re¬ 
porting  men’s  clothing  departmetit 
sales  by  merchandise  classifications. 
The  report  will  show  the  percentage 
each  classification  contributes  to  the 
departmental  volume.  Sixty  members 
of  the  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  Group 
are  contributing  their  figures  regular¬ 
ly  and  the  Controllers’  Congress  tabu¬ 
lates  the  returns  for  immediate  distri¬ 
bution  to  the  contributing  stores.  Non¬ 
contributing  stores  may  purchase  the 
reports  at  51  a  copy. 

Thank-You  Note.  Storks  staff  wants  to 
send  a  personal  thank-you  to  everyone 
of  the  750  readers  who  responded  to 
our  recent  mail  questionnaire.  We 


sent  this  out  to  a  random  cross-section 
of  the  readership,  and  were  thoroughly 
impressed  by  the  response:  25  per  cent 
in  two  weeks.  We’ll  be  reporting  to 
you  next  month  on  the  very  interesting 
facts  that  turned  up  about  the  range 
of  jobs  done  by  the  average  tlepartmem 
store  executive.  .\11  your  suggestions 
about  future  articles  are  being  studied, 
too,  and  our  1953-19.54  editorial  sched¬ 
ule  is  being  planned  to  include  as 
many  of  them  as  possible.  And  finally— 
thanks  for  all  the  gracious  notes  and 
expressions  of  good  will. 

Fall  Preview 


REGIONAL  NRDGA  meeting 
and  clinic  will  be  combined  with 


a  Board  of  Directors  meeting  in  De¬ 
troit  on  October  fi  and  7.  Members  of 
the  Retail  Merchants  Association  of 
Detroit  and  of  the  Michigan  Retail 
Association  will  attend,  and  all 
NRDCiA  members  are  invited.  Fwo 
sessions,  morning  and  afternoon,  on 
October  6  will  be  addressed  by  W'atle 
G.  .McCargo,  Association  president, 
and  by  some  of  the  senior  NRDG.-V 
staff  members:  William  Burston,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Merchandising  Division; 
George  Plant,  manager  of  the  Store 
Management  and  Personnel  Ciroups 
anti  the  Employee  Relations  .Service; 
John  Hazen,  Washington  vice  presi¬ 
dent;  Raymond  F.  Copes,  general 
manager  of  the  Controllers’  (Congress; 
Leonard  F.  Mongeon,  manager  of  the 
Traffic  Group,  and  Howartl  Abrahams, 
manager  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Di¬ 
vision  and  the  Visual  Merchandising 
Group. 

Each  speaker  will  give  a  20-minute 
rundown  of  the  newest  ideas  and  most 
important  developments  in  his  field, 
and  there  will  be  question  and  answer 
sessions  following  each  address.  J. 
Gordon  Dakins,  general  manager  of 
the  Association,  will  act  as  chairman. 
The  meeting  will  be  at  the  Statler. 

All  members  are  invited  to  attend 
the  open  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  on  October  7th  from  9:30  to 
1:00.  In  the  afternoon,  the  J.  L.  Hud¬ 
son  Company  will  take  the  visitors  on 
a  two  hour  tour  of  Northland,  the 
100-acre  suburban  shopping  center  10 
miles  out  of  Detroit,  where  Hudson’s 
first  branch  will  then  be  just  three 
months  short  of  completion. 

{Continued  on  page  47) 
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PERSPECTIVE 


By  ).  GORDON  DAKINS  ,  Eiocuthre  Vice  President,  NRD6A 
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The  Art  of  Human  Relations 


ability  to  liandle  |>t*ople  is  not  a  inysteri- 

ous  gift  whitli  a  person  either  has  or  has  not. 
It  can  be  accpiiretl.  I  hrongh  the  study  of  lunnan 
relations  principles,  yon  can  bring  about  constant 
improvement  in  your  ow'n  technit^ues. 

Human  relations  is  the  art  of  getting  along 
with  jjeople.  It  deals  with  the  basic  interests  of 
human  beings,  ft  teaches  us  liow  to  get  along  with 
others  and  helps  us  to  work  through,  lather  than 
against  them.  Everything  that  hapj>ens  in  busi¬ 
ness,  including  sales  and  profits,  is  simply  a  by- 
prcxluct  of  human  relationships.  The  human 
element  is  the  deciding  factor  in  a  store’s  pros- 
|)erity  or  decline. 

Few  businesses  exist  where  the  human  factor 
plays  as  vital  a  part  as  it  does  in  retailing.  Mer¬ 
chants  employ  {leople  to  serve  jjeople.  Employee 
attitudes  have  an  immediate  effect  upon  sales. 
In  every  store,  a  large  |jercentage  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  comes  in  contact  with  customers.  They, 
and  not  executives,  are  immediately  responsible 
for  selling  the  store  through  its  merchandise  and 
service.  They  either  build  or  destroy  gocxl  will. 
Their  attitudes  toward  their  employers  are  con¬ 
tinually  communicated  to  the  store’s  customers. 

.According  to  Professor  Roethlisberger  of  Harv¬ 
ard  University,  “People  at  work  are  not  so  differ¬ 
ent  from  people  in  other  aspects  of  life.  They  are 
not  entirely  creatures  of  logic.  They  have  feel¬ 
ings.  They  like  to  feel  important  and  to  have 
their  work  recognized  as  important,  .\lthougfi 
they  are  interested  in  the  size  of  their  pay  envel¬ 
opes,  this  is  not  a  matter  of  their  first  concern. 
Sometimes  they  are  more  interested  in  having 
their  pay  reflect  accurately  the  relative  social  im- 
|X)rtance  to  them  of  the  different  jobs  they  do. 
Sometimes  even  still  more  important  to  them 
than  the  maintenance  of  socially  accepted  wage 
differentials  is  the  way  their  superiors  treat 
them.’’ 

It  is  not  what  the  worker  has  that  is  important, 
but  how  it  makes  him  feel.  The  girl  who  goes  out 
and  buys  a  new  hat  because  she  is  feeling  blue 
seems  to  have  the  right  idea.  She  may  have  20 
other  hats  at  home— she  really  doesn’t  need  a 
new  one.  But  getting  it  makes  her  feel  good. 


So  it  is  Professor  Roethlisberger’s  conclusion 
that  “no  executive  or  supervisor,  regardless  of 
how  ( apable  he  is,  or  how  keen  a  mind  he  has,  or 
how  industrious  he  is,  can  accomplish  his  work 
except  through  people  working  in  cooperation 
with  one  another  and  with  him.  That  is  why  he 
is  dependent  upon  the  people  in  his  organization 
for  his  success,  and  that  is  why  the  leadership  he 
gives  to  his  people  is  the  most  important  aspect 
of  his  job.  In  order  to  secure  their  cooperation, 
one  has  to  see  and  understand  what  is  im{x>rtant 
to  them  from  their  point  of  view.  People  don’t 
like  to  be  treated  as  means  to  someone  else’s  ends; 
they  like  to  be  treated  as  ends  in  themselves.” 

People  are  always  trying  to  satisfy  important 
needs  and  these  needs  motivate  their  actions. 
There  is  a  whole  set  of  motives  with  which  ex¬ 
ecutives  must  always  l)e  concerned.  Of  course, 
{jeople  want  good  wages,  since  that  is  the  way  to 
satisfy  the  basic  urges  for  food,  clothing  and 
shelter.  But  no  matter  what  the  job,  the  em¬ 
ployee  wants  much  more  from  management  than 
a  weekly  pay  check.  Since  you  are  in  the  front 
lines  of  management,  he  expects  it  from  you. 
Here  is  what  he  asks  for: 

(1)  Recognition  as  an  Individual.  He  wants  to 
be  treated  as  an  individual,  not  as  a  unit  in  a 
mass.  He  doesn’t  like  to  think  of  himself,  he 
certainly  doesn’t  want  other  people  to  think  of 
him,  as  a  lever  that  runs  an  elevator,  or  a  pair  of 
hands  operating  a  typewriter.  Somebody  doing 
creative  work  with  his  individuality  and  even  his 
name  stamped  all  over  it,  gets  individual  recog¬ 
nition.  Few  employees  in  the  business  world  do. 

Recognition  and  treatment  as  an  individual 
are  as  desirable  to  many  persons  as  financial  ad¬ 
vantage.  \  famous  psychologist  once  said  that 
we  should  look  at  every  man  as  though  he  had  a 
sign  around  his  neck  saying,  “I  want  to  feel  im¬ 
portant.”  So  it  is  essential  for  you  to  show  the 
worker  you  consider  him  a  very  distinct  individ¬ 
ual  with  a  unique  j)ersonality.  That  is  the  reason 
you  give  his  complaints  a  careful  hearing  and 
give  him  a  chance  to  use  his  initiative,  t(X). 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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I’LL  TAKE  IT! 


PAPER  BAG  COMPANY 


Smartly-stjHIed  paper  bafi  by  Bquhabto  work  on  your  customara  in 
three  ways  to  induce  ‘^ak^-withi^: 

1  ATTRACnvE .  .  .  they  fdease  even  yotar  most  discriminating  customers. 
2  EFFICIENT . . .  they  make  purchases  secure,  easy  to  carry. 

hi  TIME-8AV1NO  .  .  .  it’s  the  quickei^  way  to  ‘Vrap'Up**  sales. 

The  proper  selecticm  of  Equitable  Bafi  in  each  department 
will  increase  efikiency  . . .  trim  wrapping  labor 
^ >  and  material  costs  . . .  reduce  use  of  costlier  boxes. 


POPUUR  STANDARD  SQUARE-FLAP  DISTINCTIVE  SQUARE-STYLE 

ROUND  LIP  BAG  OF  TOMORROW  DIE-CUT  ENVELOPE  CONFORMAL 

FOUR  FASHION-WISE  MERCHANDISE  BAGS  available  in  a  complete  range  of  sizes  to  provide 
efficient,  eye-compelling  take-with  packages.  Full  selection  of  standard  and  special  colored 
paper  .  .  .  decorative  all-over  prints  in  one  to  four  colors. 


SQUARE-STYLE 
SHOE  BAG 


AUTOMATIC-STYLE 
SHOE  BOX  BAG 


AUTOMATIC-STYLE 
HEAVY  DUTY 


STANDARD 
FLAT  STYLE 


FOUR  FAMOUS  EQUITABLE  “TAKE-HOLD”  BAGS  featuring  the  built-in  reinforced  carry  handle. 
Smart-looking,  easy-to-carry  “Take-Hold”  Bags  cut  costly  handling  by  stimulating  take-withs 
on  items  ordinarily  requiring  special  wrapping  and  delivery. 


. . .  only  Equitable 
offers  you  efverythini  in  department 
stora  bags.  The  leading  stores  look 
to  Equitable  for  service,  qualify 
and  ectmomy  in  paper  bags. 
Why  don’t  you  get  in  touch  with 
Equitable  . . .  today! 


45^  VAN  DAM  STREET,  LONS  ISIAND  CITY  K.  Y. 
PAPES  MELS  AND  SOUTHON  BAfi  PLANT:  OSARSC,  TEXAS 


August,  1953 


PERSPECTIVE  (Continued) 


(2)  The  Worker  Expacts  Fair  Treatment,  tvery- 
l)ody  wants  a  stjuare  ilcal.  I'lie  worst  supervisory 
sin  is  to  be  unjust.  No  attion  stirs  up  as  many 
hostile  psychological  reactions  as  the  punishment 

a  person  who  has  done  nothing  wrong.  It  is 
equally  bad  to  impose  excessive  punishments.  ,\s 
a  practical  matter,  a  system  ot  clear  cut  rides 
fitting  the  punishment  to  the  ollense  works  best. 
You  must  be  alert  to  spot  alibis  but,  in  general, 
your  ojieration  will  be  smoother  if  it  works  on 
the  principle  of  our  criminal  law— that  it  is  better 
to  let  some  olfenders  escape  than  to  punish  inno- 
lent  people. 

(3)  The  Worker  Seeks  Security.  Today  can  be 
spoiled  by  fear  of  tomorrow.  Security  and  ap¬ 
proval  are  two  things  we  all  need  as  imu  h  as  food 
and  air.  Remember  those  Clollyer  brothers  who 
sedutleil  themselves  in  a  New  York  mansion 
crammed  to  the  ceilings  with  every  imaginable 
kind  of  junk?  That  setup  seemed  perfectly  all 
light  to  them.  Their  need  for  security,  warped 
and  exaggerated  as  it  was,  took  that  |ieculiar 
form. 

You  can  go  a  long  way  toward  meeting  your 
people’s  hunger  for  security  by  creating  a  feeling 
that  they  belong.  Team  work  is  important  not 
only  because  it  leads  to  greater  efficiency  but  fie- 
cause  it  does  something  to  each  person  on  the 
team.  It  emphasizes  his  usefulness,  and  the  man 
u'ho  feels  useful  feels  safer. 

(4)  Every  Worker  Wants  a  Chance  to  Be  Heard. 

It  is  one  of  the  liasic  demands  ot  most  human 
beings.  Where  a  person  is  fiottled  up,  he  loses 
initiative,  judgment  and  enthusiasm.  There  are 
at  least  three  main  areas  in  which  a  worker  wants 
to  express  himself:  grievances,  suggestions  for  im¬ 
provement  and  changes  that  affect  him. 

Many  executives  feel  that  their  doors  are  wide 
open  and  that  employees  are  free  to  speak  their 
minds  but  employees  frequently  hold  back  be¬ 
cause  they  may  fear  ridicule  or  reprisal.  They 
may  be  chilled  by  an  apparent  lark  of  interest  on 
management’s  part.  Or  they  may  stop  expressing 
themselves  when  they  find  their  grievances,  sug¬ 
gestions,  etc.,  are  never  acted  on  by  management. 

.Suggestion  systems  are  important  because  they 
recognize  the  psychological  fact  that  man  is  in¬ 
herently  a  creative  being.  If  he  is  permitted  to 
exercise  his  creative  impulses  on  the  job.  he  will 
be  a  happier,  better  balanced  personality.  In 
addition  to  higher  efficiency  through  greater  job 
satisfaction,  management  gains  the  benefit  of 
money  saving  ideas. 


(5)  Every  Worker  Wants  to  Have  Pride  in  His 
Work.  A  man  isn’t  likely  to  have  a  cooperative 
personality  unless  he  has  the  kind  of  pride  in  his 
ilaily  work  that  contributes  to  his  self  esteem.  If 
you  give  your  co-workers  a  feeling  of  pride  in 
their  jobs,  both  productivity  and  quality  will  go 
uj).  Workers  who  don’t  have  Uiis  feeling  merely 
go  through  the  motions,  lacking  a  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  what  they  do. 

The  need  for  approval  works  the  same  as  the 
need  for  security.  It  is  when  self  esteem  is  nil  that 
[lediliar  behavior  results.  Remember  the  case  of 
the  boy  who  had  such  an  ugly  monkey  face  that 
he  tried  to  extort  money  criminally  to  get  funds 
for  plastic  surgery?  He  took  that  drastic  step  in 
an  attempt  to  gain  the  approval  he  needed. 

Hut  what  is  more  common  is  the  need  for  ap¬ 
proval  which  arises  directly  from  the  job.  The 
man  in  a  menial  job  has  the  need  for  approval 
because  of  the  nature  of  his  work.  Also  people 
have  weaknesses  which  they  are  self  conscious 
about  and  which  they  feel  make  other  people  dis¬ 
approve  of  them.  Tiiniil  people,  slow  people,  not 
too  bright  workers,  are  aware  of  their  limitations. 
If  they  get  the  approval  they  need,  they  can  be 
vour  best  workers;  if  not.  your  worst  headaches. 

(6)  People  Want  a  Sense  of  Belonging.  Every 
worker  wants  to  feel  that  he  belongs.  Only  a  mis¬ 
fit  enjoys  thinking  that  he  is  alone  in  the  world. 
The  average  person  dislikes  loneliness.  He  wants 
to  be  part  of  a  group  and  essential  to  it.  People 
are  happier  and  consequently  more  efficient  and 
coojK-rative  when  they  feel  they  are  part  of  a 
group— belong  to  a  team.  In  many  cases,  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  co-workers  is  more  important  than  the 
apjjroval  from  higher  ups  in  the  company. 

(7)  Workers  Want  Knowledge.  A  man  wants  to 
know  what  he  is^ doing  and  needs  orders  and 
instructions  that  are  clear  and  meaningful.  There 
shoultl  be  a  training  program  designed  to  help 
everyone  perform,  in  the  best  known  way,  the 
tasks  that  are  assigned.  When  things  go  wrong, 
investigation  has  shown  that  over  80  per  cent  of 
the  errors  are  due  to  fieople  who  either  don’t 
know,  (an’t  do  or  don’t  care.  Training  is  the 
only  known  method  that  will  fill  the  gaps  in 
knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  that  cause  errors. 

In  addition  to  these  seven  basic  human  wants, 
there  are  at  least  three  others.  The  worker  wants 
a  chance  to  prove  himself.  The  normal  human 
being  looks  for  the  opportunity  to  show  that  he 
has  ability.  Then  he  wants  the  help  of  leadership 
—some  one  else  to  guide  him  in  the  areas  where 
he  feels  weak.  And  finally,  he  looks  for  condi¬ 
tions  suitable  to  working. 

Next  month’s  article  will  present  seven  simple 
rules  that  will  help  you  greatly  in  the  process  of 
getting  along  with  your  associates. 
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HOW’S  YOUR  STOCK 


Make  sure  you  have  enough  Este/brook 
Pens,  Pencils,  and  Desk  Pen  Sets  to  fill^the 
demand.  Order  short  items  now  — today  • 


SCHOOL-OPENING  CAMPAIGN 

For  the  biggest  sales  ever 


THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  COMPANY 
CAMDEN  I,  NEW  JERSEY 
Th«  Esttrbrook  Pm  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd., 
92  FImI  St.,  Ea>t;  Toronto,  Ontario 


Tht  Nfiist  Estirkmk  Caapa^  Yit 

45  big  ads  in 
/5  notional  magazines  . . . 
Sparked  by 

4-color  spread  in  LIFE  and 
Full  Color  pages  in: 

SATURDAY  EVENING  POST 

COLLIER’S 

AMERICAN 


August, 
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Report  from  Washingt 


HBv  John  Hazen 


july  28.  19ri3 


A  S  (;()nj»rcss  |>ieparcs  to  at  least  take 
^  a  summer  recess  as  this  is  lieinj; 
written,  it  is  clear  that  the  opinion  ex¬ 
pressed  at  the  beginning  of  the  session 
that  this  (Congress  would  not  pass  a 
mass  of  legislation  was  correct.  So  far 
many  issues  have  been  debated,  but 
less  than  150  matters  have  reached  the 
point  of  signature  by  the  President. 

Taxes  have,  as  exjx?cted,  occupied  as 
much  attention  as  defense  and  foreign 
sid  during  the  first  six  months  of  the 
Eisenhower  .Administration.  The  fight 
over  whether  to  continue  the  Excess 
Profits  l  ax  is  now  a  matter  of  history, 
the  same  is  true  of  the  effort  to  move 
to  julv  1  the  [anuary  1  scheduled  re¬ 
duction  in  personal  income  rates. 

Excise  Taxes.  .Most  perplexing  have 
lieen  the  efforts  put  forth  to  reduce 
excise  taxes.  These  taxes,  tvhich  yield 
some  SIO  billion,  have  been  the  target 
fjoth  of  members  of  Camgress  and  of 
business  men.  \RDG.A  has  expressed 
itself  without  (jualirication  as  to  the 
view  of  retailers  on  selective  excise 
taxes. 

(Collections  in  the  various  categories 
of  excises  have  been  on  the  rise  and  in 
the  case  of  those  having  an  impact 
upon  the  retailer  only  one  (furs)  indi¬ 
fates  that  the  tax,  at  least  as  far  as  col¬ 
lections  are  concerned,  has  affected 
"•ales.  The  collections  on  the  sales  of 
furs  have  dropped  from  .S97.4  million 
in  1947  to  $49.2  million  in  1953,  the 
latter  figure  an  estimate.  This  is  a  48.2 


Vice  President  for  Government  Avoirs,  NRDGA 


per  cent  tlecrease. 

Mowever.  jewelry  excise  collection 
shows  only  a  »').8  jxr  cent  decrease; 
toilet  preparations  show  an  18.1  jXT 
cent  increase  in  the  same  six-year  peri¬ 
od;  luggage  had  a  7.3  per  cent  increase 
from  1947  through  1953.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  the  following  collections 
this  year  on  a  selected  group  of  excises; 

Local  telephones  .S310.3  million 
i,ong  distance 
telephones  and 

telegraph  3()9.7  million 

Transportation 

Persons  275.1  million 

Property  388.5  million 

Loc  al  telephone  taxes  show  an  increase 
of  88.2  jxr  cent  from  1947  to  1953. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  be¬ 
gan  to  discuss  excises  late  in  July,  with 
an  announced  plan  of  presenting  early 
in  the  new  year  a  completely  revised 
approach  to  the  collection  of  govern¬ 
ment  revetuies.  E.  (^  Stephenson  of 
the  [.  L.  Hudson  Company,  chairman 
ol  \Rl)(i.A's  Taxation  Committee, 
was  scheduled  to  be  a  witness  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  (amimittee  on 
August  6. 

Customs  Simplification.  -At  least  lor 
another  year,  the  bid  of  the  Treasury 
to  jxTmit  gcxids  valued  at  $3  at  a  for¬ 
eign  port  to  be  mailed  into  this  coun¬ 
try  duty  free  has  been  defeated.  Strong 
opposition  from  NRDfi.A  and  other 
retail  groups  caused  the  Congress  to 
leave  the  duty-free  figure  at  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  $1. 

Parcel  Post.  -As  this  is  being  written, 
it  looks  as  though  the  Administration 
will  fail  in  getting  across  a  broad  pro¬ 
gram  of  increases  in  postal  rates.  Hear¬ 


ings  continued  lor  several  days  lielore 
the  House  Post  Office  and  (avil  .Service 
Committee.  .All  efforts  to  have  the 
committee  consider  the  liroyhill  Parcel 
Post  Size  and  Weight  Bill  failed.  It  was 
evident  to  observers  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  did  not  want  to  bring  Fourth 
(dass  matters  into  the  discussion.  The 
campaign  waged  by  the  Railway  Ex¬ 
press  .Agency  to  prohibit  liearings  on 
the  size  and  weight  bill  was  successful. 
The  .Agency  maintained,  through  bro¬ 
chures  sent  to  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  that  a  repical  of  the  size  and  weight 
•Act  w'ould  do  damage  to  the  free  enter- 
jirise  system.  NRDC.A  advised  the 
committee  on  several  occasions  that 
the  restriction  of  size  and  weight  of 
parcel  jxist  packages  caused  the  deficit 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  to  rise 
some  .$52  million.  .Although  both  the 
Postmaster  General  and  members  of 
the  committee  discussed  deficits  anti 
ways  of  reducing  them,  nothing  was 
said  about  the  $52  million  reduction 
that  was  easily  available  through  the 
adoption  of  H.  R.  2685. 

The  Postmaster  General  asked  for 
rate  increases  in  the  following  manner; 
First  Class,  out  of  town  letters,  raise  to 
4  cents  from  3  cents.  .Air  mail,  increase 
from  6  cents  to  7  cents.  Books,  from  8 
cents  for  the  first  pound  to  10  cents. 
Third  Class,  circulars,  catalogs  under 
8  ounces,  3  cents  for  2  ounces  instead 
of  the  present  2  tents.  Bulk  rates  for 
the  same  type  of  mailings  would  be 
raised  from  12  cents  per  pound  mini¬ 
mum  to  14  cents.  Catalog  rates  would 
be  increased  to  12  cents  a  pound  from 
the  present  10  cents. 

These  and  other  increases  in  Secontl 
Class  matter  would,  the  Postmaster 
General  said,  increase  receipts  to  the 
department  by  $240  million. 
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Just  as  Greeting  Cards  did  twenty  years  ago.  Gift  Wraps  today  stand  in  the 
"wings,"  ready  to  make  an  entrance.  No  longer  to  be  cast  as  just  an  "extra,"  Gift 
Wraps  are  ready  to  star  on  their  own. 

The  stage  is  set  .  .  .  scientific  display  fixtures  and  merchandising  techniques  are 
perfected  and  available. 

The  audience,  a  thoughtful  gift-  and  style-conscious  public,  is  ready. 

The  same  basic  merchandising  principles  which  made  Greeting  Cards  grow  and 
prosper,  can  be  applied  to  Gift  Wraps:  ' 

Adequate  assortment  Dramatization 

Effective  display  Simplified  selling 


Let  Hallmark  sales  and  merchandising  representatives  help  you  set  the  stage  for  greater 
profits  in  your  Gift  Wrap  Department. 


"When  you  care  enough  to  send  the  very  best' 


.Vugtisi 


DOLL  FANTASY.  Chrittma*  toy  windows,  such  os  this  on#  given  over  to  dells  lest  yeor 
by  Gimbel  Brothers,  Pittsburgh,  can  serve  a  dual  purpose  by  shewing  merchandise  and 
adding  a  touch  of  fairyland  glitter  to  the  store's  holiday  atmosphere.  Note  the  brand 
names  along  the  wall  of  the  mythical  dellmaker's  shop.  (Available  to  other  stores.) 


MERCHANDISING  grPROMOTION 


W7ITH  ihe  aid  ot  helicopters, 
"  television,  and  other  scientific 
jchieveinents,  creating  a  holiday  at¬ 
mosphere  at  Christmas  has  become  a 
more  complex  and  more  exjjensive 
undertaking  for  the  department  store, 
year  by  year.  Today,  there  are  people 
both  in  and  out  of  the  retail  business 
who  question  whether  Christmas 
'pirit,  as  expressed  in  individual  and 
conimunity  promotions,  isn’t  becom¬ 
ing  a  little  too  spirited,  and  who 
would  like  to  see  it  get  back  to  the 
fundamentals  of  gcxxl  business  and 
good  public  relations. 

The  "good  business”  aspect  of 
Christmas  promotions  has  been  lead¬ 
ing  promotion  managers,  in  both 


c]i:alit\  and  \oluine  stores,  to  tor- 
swear  gimmicks  and  to  insist  that  there 
be  sound  merchandise  offerings  under 
the  icing  on  the  Christmas  advertising 
cake.  Items  chosen  for  jiromotion, 
they  say,  should  be  of  best  seller  cali¬ 
ber  or  should  offer  strong  value, 
riiose  who  took  a  firm  stand  on  this 
point  last  year  report  that  results  more 
than  justified  the  policy. 

.As  Perry  Dotson,  sales  promotion 
manager  of  Schuneman’s,  St.  Paul,  has 
said;  “The  tendency  to  advertise  too 
many  items  rather  than  give  strong 
support  to  best  sellers  seems  to  be  even 
greater  during  the  Christmas  season 
than  at  other  jreriods  of  the  'ear. 
When  an  item  sells  in  small  numbers. 


Its  promotion  in  advertising  space  is 
extra  expensive  because  it  attracts  few 
[jeople  to  the  store  at  a  time  when  we 
most  want  traffic.” 

Stressiiig  the  importance  of  keeping 
the  store’s  Christmas  promotions  in 
line  with  its  year-around  character, 
Louis  A.  LoRusso,  sales  promotion 
inanuger  of  Brager’s,  Baltimore,  says; 
‘The  public  doesn’t  become  less  value- 
ininclecl  during  the  Christmas  season. 
.  .  .  W'e  c!on’t  forget  that  we’re  a  pro¬ 
motional,  jjopular  price  store.  We  ad¬ 
here  to  the  character  our  public  has 
come  to  expect  and  we  plug  value  and 
pro;;;ot.'onal  items  with  success  right 
through  the  Christmas  season.” 

(Conlinued  on  next  pnge) 
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Christmas  Merchandising  and  Promotion  (Continued) 


THE  CHRISTMAS  CATALOGUE 


Although  most  sales  promotion  men 
would  go  along  with  this  thinking  in 
planning  their  own  newspa[>er  adver¬ 
tising  during  the  Christmas  season, 
many  of  them  forget  about  keeping 
in  character  when  it  comes  to  choosing 
items  for  the  store’s  Christmas  cata¬ 
logue.  The  books  offered  on  a  syndi¬ 
cated  basis  by  buying  offices  and  others 
are  tempting  bait;  even  more  tempt¬ 
ing  is  the  offer  of  a  resource  to  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  cost  of  the  catalogue,  pro¬ 
vided  his  protluct  is  featured  therein. 
Since  some  resources  and  some  indus¬ 
tries  are  less  willing  than  others  to  co- 
ojierate  in  such  ventures,  an  economy- 
minded  promotion  manager  can  easily 
fall  into  the  trap  of  selecting  items  for 
the  catalogue  on  the  basis  of  the 
amount  of  cooperation  offered,  rather 
than  on  the  appeal  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  itself.  The  result  may  be  a  bro¬ 
chure  that  fails  to  reflect  either  the 
store’s  personality  or  the  interests  of 
its  customers. 

Against  the  tremendous  economies 
possible  through  syndicatet’  cata¬ 
logues,  the  sales  promotion  manager 
must  weigh  the  value  of  a  store-pro¬ 
duced  job,  perhaps  run  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  local  newspaper,  ami  offer¬ 
ing  only  such  items  as  can  pay  their 
way  in  terms  of  sales  appeal.  Howanl 
P.  Abrahams,  manager  of  NRDGA’s 
Sales  Promotion  Division,  has  said 
that  “there  are  plenty  of  instances,  day 
in  and  day  out,  where  a  catalogue 
issued  within  a  newspaper  is  a  better 
promotion  buy  for  a  store.”  Stores,  he 
adds,  know  and  understand  news¬ 
paper  advertising:  they  get  a  guaran¬ 
teed  circulation  and  need  not  buy 
lists:  newspaper  catalogues  are  flexible 
as  to  number  of  pages:  they  have  a 
shorter  closing  date:  they  can  be  inex¬ 
pensively  reproduced  for  distribution 
within  the  store. 

Success  by  Mail.  .\n  example  of  suc¬ 
cessful  use  of  tabloid-size  catalogues 
distributed  through  the  newspajier  is 
offered  by  the  S.  H.  Heironimus  Co., 
Inc.,  of  Roanoke,  Va.,  which  last  year 
distributed  a  300-item  catalogue  di¬ 
rectly  to  27,500  charge  customers,  in 
addition  to  81,500  distributed  with  a 


Sunday  paper.  Kirk  Lunsford,  Jr.,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  president  of  the  store,  re¬ 
ports  that  the  art  work,  photography 
and  copy  for  the  32-page  job  were 
all  handled  by  the  store’s  own  adver¬ 
tising  staff. 

Heironimus,  incidentally,  is  no 
once-a-year  user  of  the  mails.  On  half 
‘a  dozen  other  occasions  during  the 


Part  of  the  Christmas  promotional 
plan  is  the  question  of  what  special 
shops  to  set  up  for  classes  of  merchan¬ 
dise  in  heavy  demand  at  Christmas, 
and  of  what  steps  to  take  in  catering 
to  the  needs  of  special  groups  of  cus¬ 
tomers.  l>nescorted  males,  in  many 
stores,  may  call  upon  hostesses  for  aid, 
or  may  even  have  a  special  shop  in 
which  to  make  their  purchases.  .Stag 
nights,  for  men  only,  seem  to  be  a 
continuing  success,  year  after  year. 
Shops  for  the  very  young,  in  which 
they  may  purchase  gifts  for  their  eld¬ 
ers,  are  favorite  good-will  builders. 
And,  for  the  business  man  who  wants 
to  buy  gifts  in  quantities,  and  at  con¬ 
tract  prices,  a  very  special  type  of  de- 
j)artment  is  set  up  by  some  stores— in 
a  s|x)t  out  of  the  traffic,  atid  with  a 
^taff  that  does  as  much  selling  at  the 
customer’s  desk  as  within  the  store. 

Choosing  Locations.  Those  who  watch 
the  development  of  special  shops  close¬ 
ly  warn  against  moving  about  a  shop 
that  is  set  up  each  year:  customers, 
they  say.  remember  last  year’s  loca¬ 
tion.  Small  outposts,  however,  can  be 
switched  about  safely.  One  authority, 
in  fact,  recommends  setting  up  more 
outptosts  than  the  store  expects  to  need 
for  such  departments  as  Christmas 
cards,  on  the  theory  that  it  is  easier 
to  shut  down  an  unprofitable  outptost 
than  to  set  up  a  new  one  late  in  the 
season  if  there  were  too  few  to  start 
with  in  the  first  place. 


year  it  sends  out  direct  mail,  and  the 
store  is  constantly  on  the  alert  for  new 
names  to  be  added  to  its  mailing  lists. 
Success  has  been  had  in  getting  sales¬ 
people  to  ask  cash  customers  for  their 
names  and  addresses,  for  addition  to 
the  lists.  If  a  charge  account  solicita¬ 
tion  is  to  be  made,  the  credit  office 
does  that:  if  an  account  is  opened,  the 
salesperson  who  first  took  the  custom¬ 
er’s  name  gets  a  dollar. 


The  location  chosen  for  the  Christ¬ 
mas  seasonal  shops  should  trap  traffic, 
experts  recommend.  If  vertical  trans¬ 
portation  tends  to  shunt  customers 
away  from  the  spot  selected,  then  a 
small  outptost  near  the  elevator  or 
moving  stairway  can  be  used  to  create 
a  more  desirable  traffic  pattern.  A  fav¬ 
orite  location  is  near  millinery  or  dress 
departments,  normally  dull  at  Christ¬ 
mas,  as  the  traffic  brought  by  the  spe¬ 
cial  department  usually  creates  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  host  department,  too. 

A  good  special  shop  is  usually 
marked  off  from  other  departments, 
preferably  with  see-through  walls.  In 
these  days  of  self-selection  and  varying 
degrees  of  self-service,  even  carriage- 
trade  stores  find  it  desirable  to  mark 
entrance  and  exit  points,  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  baskets  and  check-out  counters. 
Clear  signing  is  vital,  and  so  is  atten¬ 
tion  to  psychological  factors  that  affect 
self-help  shopping.  For  instance,  there 
are  some  items,  like  cellophane  packs 
of  greeting  cards,  that  seem  to  sell 
best  when  jumbled  in  a  bin.  And  there 
are  times  when  slow  selling  boxed 
items  will  pick  up  speed  if  they  are 
not  piled  high— the  low  piles  give  the 
impression  of  a  fast  selling  item,  and 
customers  become  interested.  (At  least, 
that’s  what  one  buyer  found!) 

Stepping  Up  Average  Sales.  Manv  of 
the  Christmas-only  shops  do  a  great 
deal  of  their  volume  on  items  of  low- 
unit  price,  and  have  sjiecial  reason  to 
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study  ways  of  building  the  unit  sale 
hightfr.  In  self-help  departments,  one 
of  the  simplest  devices  is  to  get  a 
basket  into  the  customer’s  hands,  to 
make  sure  that  she  can  continue  shop¬ 
ping  until  she  has  every  last  item  she 
wants.  Without  the  basket,  she  may 
cut  short  her  purchases  as  soon  as  she 
has  more  than  she  can  conveniently 
hold  in  one  hand. 

The  grouping  of  related  items  in 
the  display  is  another  great  help. 
Thus  gift  wrap,  ribbon  tie,  and  pack¬ 
age  labels  should  be  shown  together: 

50  should  tree  lights,  extra  bulbs,  and 
even  wires,  taf>es  and  screw  drivers. 
The  more  such  groupings  in  the  dis¬ 
play,  the  more  related  sales  can  be 
made. 

Still  another  way  to  step  up  the 
average  sale  in  these  Christmas  shops 
is  to  make  sure  that  higher  priced 
items— lietter  grades  and  bigger  items 
alike— are  not  thrust  into  the  back¬ 
ground.  Merchandising,  advertising, 
and  display  can  all  join  forces  to  see 
that  the  customer’s  attention  is  direct¬ 
ed  toward  these  items.  Tree-trimming 
shops,  for  instance,  can  feature  giant 
outdoor  items,  keeping  a  good  number 
of  these  lighted  at  all  times,  to  catch 
the  customer’s  eye.  Greeting  card  sec¬ 
tions  can  set  up  counter  displays  ol 
their  novelties  for  the  Christmas  man¬ 
telpiece-sleds  and  trains  for  holding 
greetings,  toy  houses,  and  so  on. 
Candle  sections  can  feature  noveltv 
candles,  or  jumbo  lights  that  burn 
throughout  the  holiday  week.  Cus¬ 
tomers,  like  moths,  are  drawn  to 
lights,  and,  with  the  local  fire  depart¬ 
ment’s  consent,  a  few  jumbo  candles 
can  be  kept  burning,  dramatizing 
their  safety  features  as  well  as  their 
good  looks. 

The  Salesperson.  The  interested,  help¬ 
ful  salesperson,  of  course,  is  the  real 
key  to  better  sales,  for  her  suggestions 
to  customers  and  her  help  in  the  daily 
displays  can  do  wonders.  typical 
reaction  is  that  of  buyer  Frances 
Davis,  whose  tree-trimming  shop  at 
McCurdy’s,  RcKhester,  New  York, 
uses  self-service  as  much  as  possible. 
It  is  Miss  Davis’  belief  that  small 
items  do  well  with  self-service,  but  that 
the  customer  needs  suggestions  and 
advice  for  the  larger  items.  She  also 
emphasizes  the  necessitv  of  offering 


TREE-TRIMMING  SHOES.  Wreath*,  tinsel,  ornaments  and  Santas  are  once-o-year  items,  and  they  are 
given  the  best  troMc  spots  ovailablo  whon  Christmas  roll*  around.  Shown  abovo,  from  top  to  bottom, 
oro  tpodal  tree  trimming  shops  ot  McCurdy  &  Co.,  Roehostor,  J.  L  Hudson,  Dotroit,  and  Abraham  A 
Straus,  Brooklyn.  Locations  noor  escalator*  wore  assigned  to  tho  Hudson  and  A.  A  S.  outposts. 
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SKCIAI  SHOP  TO  SCALE.  RataiUr*  con  plan  tpacial  Chridmat  card  chopc  lo  fit  riiair  own  cpac*  noadt 
wMi  llw  aid  of  ihoM  Aoxibl*  seal*  modolc  at  Hi*  HoHmark  officM  in  N*w  York  and  Koncot  City.  Not* 
diack-awt  countar*  for  each  and  ckarg*  (ol*«;  "(***tlireush"  wall*  bound  «*lf>**rvic*  area  but  hide 
notbing,  while  at  the  tame  time  providing  cpoce  for  a  decorative  ditploy  of  card*. 


fERSONAUZING  SERVICE.  Thi*  imprinting  *hop  at  The  Emporium,  San  FrancUco,  moke*  life  *implo  for 
choppor*  by  poieonalizing  their  Chrietma*  cord*  while  they  *hop  el*ewhere  in  *tore.  King*ley  im¬ 
printer*  are  *hewn.  P*r*enalixing  device*  *hould  be  available  wherever  gift  item*  are  *eld. 


CONVERTIBLE  FIXTURE.  Fixture  above,  deeigned  by  Norcro**,  hold*  pereenalixed  cord  album*  up  to 
December  I.  Then,  by  ewinging  top  bock,  the  counter  i*  ready  to  hold  boxed  card*  or  wrapping  occe*- 
eoiio*  during  Ibe  peak  »eMing  woek*  to  come.  Shelv**  behind  eliding  door*  hold  roeerve  *tock. 


the  customer  new  ideas— new  merchan¬ 
dise  and  new  ways  to  use  it— to  give 
her  a  reason  to  add  to  what  she 
bought,  used,  and  put  away  last  season. 

Trimmed  trees  in  the  tree  shop  are 
important;  at  McCurdy’s,  they  not 
only  help  sell  the  ornaments,  but  tliey 
are  also  credited  with  selling  a  great 
many  artificial  trees  in  an  area  where 
natural  trees  are  readily  available.  In 
addition  to  the  ideas  offeretl  the  cus¬ 
tomer  by  the  departmental  displays, 
some  stores  also  feature  photographs 
of  prize  winning  home  lighting  of  the 
previous  year,  or  develop  mock-ups  of 
houses  to  illustrate  how  various  effects 
will  look. 

Related  Shops.  Just  as  related  items 
gain  from  being  displayed  near  one 
another,  related  Christmas  shops  gain 
from  being  placed  near  one  another. 
Gifts,  gift  wrappings,  greeting  cards, 
and  tree  trimmings,  for  example,  all 
work  together  beautifully.  To  cite  one 
instance,  Bamberger’s,  Newark,  last 
year  had  a  highly  successful  threesome 
on  its  fifth  floor:  the  Trim-a-Tree 
shop,  gift  wrappings,  and  a  counter  of 
stocking-stuffer  gifts.  The  tree  shop 
not  only  carried  tree,  table  and  win¬ 
dow  decorations,  and  imported  nativi¬ 
ty  figures  (very  successfully!),  but  it 
also  carried  the  stockings,  tiny  trees, 
and  other  devices  for  holding  groups 
of  little  gifts. 

Bamberger’s,  incidentally,  opened 
its  Trim-a-Tree  shop  November  17, 
although  its  first  ad  did  not  appear 
until  December  11.  The  early  start  is 
recommended  by  experts  as  an  im¬ 
portant  element  in  the  success  of  de¬ 
partments  that  come  to  a  virtual  halt 
right  after  Christmas.  Greeting  cards 
and  gift  wraps  can  start  their  of)era- 
tions  even  earlier,  and  personal  greet¬ 
ing  cards  can  begin  their  ojjerations 
in  the  summer  months.  When  the 
season  for  engraved  orders  is  about 
over,  it  is  time  to  give  the  machines 
for  while-you-shop  imprinting  a 
chance  to  get  into  their  stride. 

Personalizing.  The  gift  most  likely  to 
succeed— i.e.,  to  refrain  from  coming 
back  to  the  store  after  Christmas— is, 
of  course,  the  one  that  has  been  per¬ 
sonalized  with  the  recipient’s  name, 
initials,  or  monogram.  For  linens  and 
lingerie,  and  for  engraved  cards  and 
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stationery,  an  early  start  is  essential. 
But  there  are  many,  many  ty|>es  of 
inert  haiulise  on  which  machines  can 
imprint  names  or  initials  while  the 
customer  shops,  and  can  do  it  right 
up  to  the  ilay  before  Christmas. 

As  ilepartment  stores  become  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  jiossibilities  in  tpiick- 
servite  imprinting,  they  are  adapting 
these  facilities  to  more  and  more 
classes  t)f  merthanilise,  and  stune  now 
oiler  imiuinting  in  two  tu  more  Itna- 


tions  within  the  store.  From  a  study 
of  the  ex{x*riences  of  several  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  the  Kingsley  Stamping 
.Machine  Company  reports  that  each 
added  lotation  creates  more  impact 
upon  the  customer-and  makes  more 
Sides.  Stores  that  ex|H.-rimented  with 
multiple  Ifxations  last  year,  the  Kings¬ 
ley  organization  rejxirts,  said  their  ex- 
|X‘rience  was  successful.  Each  one,  in 
fact,  platts  to  expand  this  «»j;eration 
luiihet  this  year. 


CHRISTMAS  INSTITUTIONAL.  Wm.  FiUna't  Sons  Company,  Boston,  sot  up  this  window  to  introduco 
ritoir  400-pound  livo  Santo  Clous.  Appearing  behind  central  curtain,  Santo  addresses  people  outside 
window  through  amplifier  while  mechanical  animals  applaud  him.  Display  manager:  Lee  W.  Court. 


BITtRTAINMENT  WINDOW.  This  comer  window  at  The  Crescent,  Spohone,  Wash.,  dhrerted  Uds  with 
•elerful  mechanical  circus.  Prise-winning  display  director:  J.  Howord  Schneider. 

(Most  of  the  19S2  Christmas  windaws  and  interiars  shown  in  this  section  wore  prise-winners  in  the 
Visual  Merchandising  Oroup's  annual  display  contest.  The  column  decorations  ore  reproductions  of 
•ne  ef  the  Nexible  bcKhground  panels  in  Stensgaard*s  1PSB  Bne.) 


THE  TOY  DEPARTMENT 

Among  the  many  special  problems 
at  Christmas  are  those  offered  by  the 
toy  department.  Not  only  must  the 
department  expand  fantastically,  but 
it  must  also  cojx;  with  its  very  own 
obstacles  in  its  effort  to  go  on  some 
sort  of  self-service  basis.  'I'oy  packages, 
for  instance,  need  to  be  sealed  or  tied 
when  stacked,  to  keep  the  youngest 
generation  of  shoppers  from  man¬ 
handling  the  contents.  This  means 
that  an  open  sample  must  be  on 
display  nearby,  protected  by  glass,  or 
plastic  film,  or  whatever  other  means 
is  available,  from  over-eager  fingers. 

Once  that  problem  has  txen  licked, 
there  remains  the  problem  of  how  to 
mark  prices  on  packages  that  are  rare¬ 
ly  designed  to  have  a  price  put  on 
them.  Unlike  the  soap  or  cereal  box, 
the  toy  package  rarely  has  a  clear 
white  circle  in  an  uppxr  corner.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  often  made  of  papier  that 
does  not  take  kindly  to  the  usual  price 
marking  materials.  Some  stickers  or 
markings  come  off  too  soon;  others  are 
married  to  the  package  for  life,  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  gift-giver. 

One  manufacturer.  Childhood  In¬ 
terests,  has  designed  a  new  line  of 
packages  for  its  Right-Time  toys  with 
this  problem  in  mind.  Price  and  style 
number  are  on  easily  detachable  stubs, 
which  can  be  used  for  unit  control  if 
the  store  chooses.  Boxes  feature  the 
age  group  for  which  the  toy  is  meant, 
and  show  a  large  illustration  of  the  toy 
itself.  Each  toy  has  a  hang  tag  which 
repxats  the  information  given  on  the 
box  (including  price,  again  on  a  de¬ 
tachable  stub),  so  that  any  individual 
toy  taken  out  and  placed  on  the 
counter  as  a  model  will  tell  its  whole 
story. 

Since  most  toy  sources  have  not  yet 
tome  to  grips  with  the  retailer's  prob¬ 
lem  in  self-selection  and  self-service 
departments,  however,  stores  may  find 
it  necessary  to  pxist  price  lists  at  stra¬ 
tegic  pioints  throughout  the  depart¬ 
ment— not  forgetting  the  cashier’s 
desk!  Then,  if  the  easily  removable 
price  sticker  removes  itself  too  early  in 
the  game,  the  customer  will  at  least 
have  some  way  of  finding  out  what  the 
item  costs  without  resorting  to  the 
despierate  measure  of  trying  to  flag  a 
frantic  salesperson.  (Cont.  on  next  pg.) 
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FUN  FOR  KIDS.  Sterat  in  mildar  climot**,  such  as  Burdina's,  Miami,  con  go  ridas  and  wild  animals  at  a  nominal  prico.  Gigantic  Santa,  at  left,  covers 
outdoors  to  create  Christmas  excitement  for  the  younger  element,  particularly  bridge  joining  Sordine's  two  buildings.  Over  four  stories  high,  it  dominated 
if  o  roof  is  handy.  At  right,  above,  is  a  view  of  rooftop  circus,  complete  with  downtown  Miami  shopping  section. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  SPIRIT 


The  wonderful  thing  about  a  store’s 
Christmas  preparations,  however,  is 
that  however  practical  the  outlook  so 
far  as  business  is  concerned,  a  certain 
part  of  the  organization’s  effort  is  di¬ 
rected  toward  the  delightful  goal  of 
creating  Christmas  atmosphere  and 
good  w’ill.  Lights,  decorations,  Santas, 
parades,  music,  are  all  part  of  the 
effort,  but  in  many  stores  the  label, 
“institutional  advertising,”  also  ex¬ 
tends  to  real,  practical  help  to  the 
community  and  its  less  fortunate  indi¬ 
viduals.  As  one  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor  puts  it,  it  is  a  time  when  stores  do 
things  that  “give  the  public  an  idea 
that  a  store  is  more  than  a  store;  it  is 
really  part  of  their  life,  and  goes  far 
out  of  its  way  to  make  living  pleasur¬ 
able  for  those  who  need  help.” 

Typical  of  those  stores  that  like  to 
demonstrate  their  Christmas  spirit  in 
this  way  is  Crowley,  Milner  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Detroit,  which  has  Santa  visit 
hospitals  and  orphanages  with  gifts  for 
the  children.  If  some  child  in  the  city 
■is  fatally  afflicted  and  at  home,  Santa 
l>ears  sjjecial  gifts  to  that  child’s  bed¬ 


side.  (This  is  no  Christmas-only  j)ro- 
ject  at  Crowley’s;  in  the  Spring,  the 
stoic’s  Easter  bunny  performs  a  simi¬ 
lar  job.) 


Also  for  Children.  Concern  for  the 
youngest  unfortunates  expressed  itself 
in  an  unusual  way  in  Philadelphia 
last  year.  'I'he  Junior  Chamber  of 
Ciommerce  in  that  city  assembled  150 
children  from  orphanages,  foster 


CHRISTMAS  WONDERLAND.  The  Bon  Morcho,  Seattle,  went  in  heavily  for  tnowlond  effect  with  Ht 
interior  decorations  last  year,  local  pine  trees  were  main  source  for  materials.  Snow  and  branches 
served  as  background  for  up-to-date  self-service  fixtures,  such  as  those  for  gift  wrapping  supplies  in 
foreground.  Harold  McLaren,  display  manager,  wen  an  interior  display  prise  in  NRDGA  competition. 
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homes,  and  welfare  agencies,  gave  each 
child  four  dollars,  and  took  them  all 
for  a  shopping  spree  at  Wanamaker’s. 
At  the  store,  Santa  greeted  them  with 
a  small  gift  and  invited  them  to  visit 
the  toy  department  for  a  ride  on  the 
Spate  Patrol  Rtx:ket  Ship. 

Concern  for  the  underprivileged  of 
many  nations  expresses  itself  annually 
in  a  unitjue  contest  for  teen-agers,  now- 
in  its  third  year.  Working  with  Seven¬ 
teen  Magazine,  department  stores  in 
nearly  GO  cities  last  year  distributed 
doll-making  kits  to  teen  agers— a  rub¬ 
ber  face,  a  man’s  sock  for  the  ImkIv, 
and  sewing  instructions.  With  this 
start,  the  teen-agers  made  dolls  and 
entered  them  in  "the  contest  everyone 
wins.”  Each  participating  department 
store  served  as  IcKal  judge  and  award¬ 
ed  regional  prizes;  there  were  also 
national  prizes.  Every  doll  submitted 
in  the  contest— 30,000  last  year!— went 
to  an  underprivileged  child  here  or 
overseas  through  the  Save  the  Chil¬ 
dren  Federation. 

Children,  of  course,  don’t  have  to  be 
underprivileged  for  department  stores 
to  single  them  out  for  s|jecial  atten¬ 
tion  at  Christmas.  At  (Parson  Pirie 
Scott,  in  Chicago,  for  instance,  there 
was  a  showing  of  children’s  art  last 
year,  using  the  store’s  State  Street  win¬ 
dows  for  an  exhibit  of  the  work  of  art 
classes  in  the  public  schools. 


TOWARD  THE  ABSTRACT.  Stylitad  Santa  and  raindoar  "chattman"  adorn  this  lodga-lo-<ailing  intarior 
display  at  1.  Bambargar  B  Co.,  Nawark,  N.  J.  Daco-Polas  wara  utad  and  tha  soma  ihama,  with  diffarant 
Christmas  choroctars  os  chass  piacas,  linad  main  floor  oislas.  Display  diroctor:  Robart  L.  McCorkla. 


•right  and  festive.  Tha  abova  viaw  of  tha  main  floor  Christmas  dacorotions  at  tha  Famoos-Borr 
Co,  St.  Louis,  invitas  comparison  with  that  of  tha  Bon  Morcha  to  tha  loft.  Famous-Borr  display  diroctor 
Adrian  Dalsmon  mado  mora  usa  of  bright  light  and  naat  dustars  of  groan,  kaaping  foKoga  to  a  minimum. 
A  grocaful  touch  was  oddad  by  tha  slim  candlas  of  ossortad  haights  hanging  from  tha  coiling. 


ELEVATOR  DECOR.  Anothar  prixa>winning  dis¬ 
play  at  Tho  Crascont,  Spokana,  was  this  massago 
ovor  tha  main  Boor  olavotors.  Tho  lattars  wara 
ffockad  in  whita  and  lightad  from  balow.  Boughs 
on  oithar  and  wara  mada  of  groan  matol  studdad 
with  rad  ornomants. 


COOPERATIVE  EVENTS 

Santa’s  arrival  in  town  gets  some  ' 
new  twists  every  year.  In  Chattancx)- 
ga,  Tennessee,  for  instance,  radio  sta¬ 
tions  traced  his  flight  from  the  North 
Pole  to  Chattanooga,  with  sf>ot  an¬ 
nouncements  giving  the  names  of 
towns  he  was  passing  through.  He 
arrived  by  helicopter,  landed  in  a 
roped-off  area  downtown,  then  toured 
the  district  by  bus,  while  Christmas 
lights  were  turned  on  and  Christmas 
windows  were  unveiled  in  his  honor. 
Children  who  came  to  view  his  arriv¬ 
al  were  rewarded  with  candy  and 
trinkets. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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SALES  PROMOTION  MANUAL 
FOR  SAAALLER  STORES 

One  idea  can  mean  thousands  of  dollars  to  you  — 
and  this  239-page  manual  has  200  dynamic 
promotional  ideas  successfully  used  by  stores 

PLUS 

scores  of  valuable  suggestions  on  how  the  mer¬ 
chant  can  get  the  most  out  of  his  advertising  dollar 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 


PART  ONE 

What  It  SoIm  PrometionT 

How  Tho  Smollor  Stero  Spondt  Its  Advortitinp  Dollar 
Bwdgoting 

Nowtpapor  At  An  Advortiting  Modium 
Lay-Out  Tochniquo 
Effoctivo  Copy 
Dittinction  In  Advortiting 
Direct  Mail  At  An  Advortiting  Medium 
Radio  At  An  Advortiting  Medium 
Teiephone  At  An  Advortiting  Medium 
Other  Advortiting  Medio 
Advortiting  Aidt  Available 
Window  Ditplay 
Point-Of-Purchate  Ditplay 
The  Part  The  Saletforce  Mutt  Play 
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The  Salet  Promotion  Activitiet  Of  Three  Smaller  Storet 
The  Bett  Promotiont  Of  Six  Smaller  Storet 

PART  THREE 

Check-litt  For  A  Storewide  Promotion 
Promotiont  For  Every  Month  Of  The  Year 
Annivertary  Promotiont 

PART  FOUR 

Wordt,  Phratet,  and  Headlinet  for  Advortiting  Copy 


Smaller  Storet  Divition,  NRCGA 

100  Wett  31  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Please  send  me .  copies  of  Soles  Promotion  Manual  for  Smaller  Stores. 


Nome 


Firm  . . . 
Address 
City  ... 


Zone 


State 


Prices— TO  MEMBERS  $3.75  per  single  copy;  $3.25  each  for  2  to  5 
copies;  $3.00  each  for  6  to  10  copies;  $2  75  each  for  over  10  copies. 
TO  NON-MEMBER  RETAILERS;  $25.  TO  NON-RETAILERS,  $5.50. 


In  Zanesville,  Ohio,  Santa  Claus 
had  a  special  house  set  up  on  the 
court  house  esplanade,  and  was  at 
home  to  visitors  for  two  hours  each 
afternoon,  giving  small  gifts  to  the 
youngsters.  From  December  1  through 
Christmas  Eve,  he  was  also  on  the  air 
in  a  15-minute  live  broadcast  that  be¬ 
gan  at  5:45  each  evening,  and  that  was 
devoted  to  reading  letters  from  local 
children.  The  program  averaged  well 
over  100  letters  daily,  and  really 
seemed  to  click  with  the  public. 

Sandusky,  Ohio,  also  had  a  commu¬ 
nity  Santa,  who  interviewed  children 
in  a  “cookie  house”  in  a  downtown 
park.  His  arrival  was  heralded  witli  a 
torchlight  parade  and  the  official  light¬ 
ing  of  decorations  that  had  been  put 
up  in  downtown  parks  by  women’s 
clubs,  churches,  and  business  groups. 

Parades.  The  public’s  huge  appetite 
for  parades  leads  individual  stores  and 
whole  communities  to  start  their 
Christmas  season  off  with  processions 
of  floats  and  balloons.  Although  pa¬ 
rades  do  not  always  bring  immediate 
sales  to  the  stores,  some  communities 
report  very  favorably  on  their  effect 
on  business.  There  is  no  doubt,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  bring  crowds:  in  Evans¬ 
ville,  Indiana,  a  mile-long  parade  drew 
thousands  from  the  surrounding  area; 
in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  50,000  people 
came  into  the  city  for  the  parade;  in 
Durham,  North  Carolina,  a  strictly 
non-commercial  procession  of  floats 
brought  25,000  downtown;  in  Seattle, 
the  annual  Santa  Claus  parade  drew 
225,000  into  the  downtown  district. 

In  Laurel,  Mississippi,  the  Chaml)er 
of  Commerce  pulled  a  switch:  the 
kids  themselves  did  the  parading. 
Scout  troops.  Brownies,  4-H  clubs, 
and  others  marched— and  were  much 
less  trouble  than  they  would  have 
been  if  they  were  merely  watching! 

In  some  cities,  churches  participate 
in  the  parades,  and  even  compete  for 
prizes  awarded  by  the  local  Chamber 
of  Commerce  or  merchants’  group.  In 
Paterson,  New  Jersey,  1 1  churches  su|> 
plied  floats  on  spiritual  themes,  com¬ 
peting  for  substantial  cash  awards. 
Local  merchants  provided  non-religi¬ 
ous  yet  noncommercial  floats— Cap>- 
tain  Video,  Santa’s  Workshop,  etc. 
Without  benefit  of  contest,  Saginaw, 
Michigan,  drew  a  crowd  of  20,000  on 
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An  important  contribution  to  modem  living! 


The  First  Nylon  Fitted  Sheet- 


THE  PEPPERELL  PEERESS*  NYLON  SNUG  FIT*  SHEETI 

Ultimate  in  luxury! 

Fabric  “breathes”—  year-round  sleeping  comfort. 

Washes  —  dries  in  minutes  —  no  ironing. 

Less  weight  —  less  space. 

No  shrinkage  —  greater  strength  —  longer  wear. 

Individually  packaged  —  one  sheet  or  two  pillowcases. 

Special  Seamingt  at  comers  for  extra  strength. 

Attractively  priced  —  with  a  full  40%  markup. 


♦  SNUG  KIT  IS  A  rSrFKKKLl.  TRADRMARK 
t  PATKNT  APPLIED  Kl)R 

PEPPERELL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  INC. 

GENERAL  SALES  OFFICE:  40  WORTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  13.  N.  Y. 

BRANCH  offices:  ATLANTA  •  BOSTON  *  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  LOS  ANGELES 
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MERCHANDISE  IN  THE 

Shewn  above  ere  four  priie-winning  Chrittmet  windows,  all  concerned  pri< 
morily  with  preMnting  merchandise  rather  than  merely  creating  Christmas 
spirit.  At  top  loft,  lingerie  is  framed  in  a  seven>foot  wreath  dotted  with 
tarquoise  ornaments  at  Ivey's,  Greenville,  S.  C.,  Ed.  Wickliffe,  display  manager. 
Santa  Frost  tree  figures  held  high  fashion  merchandise  in  the  window,  top 
right,  designed  for  Falk's  Idaho  Department  Store,  Boise,  by  display  mana- 


CHRISTMAS  WINDOW 

ger  Tom  Brandon,  At  bottom  loft,  a  traffic  window  at  Gimbel's,  New  York, 
devoted  exclusively  to  promoting  blouses  as  gift  items.  Sign,  "She's  dreaming 
of  a  White  Christmas,"  plus  gift  boxes,  gave  male  passersby  the  hint.  Dis¬ 
play  director:  Luke  Maletich.  Bottom  right,  peacocks  and  tiaras  glitter  in 
lingerie  window  at  Lowenstein's,  Memphis,  designed  by  Charles  F.  Ferrell. 
White  plaster  cherubs  hold  bottles  of  perfume. 


a  cold  rainy  day  to  see  32  floats  en¬ 
tered  by  churches  and  a  single  Santa 
Claus  float  provided  by  the  retailers. 


In  Place  of  Parades.  The  suggestion 
that  giant  balloon  parades  were  too 
commercial  led  the  city  of  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  to  abandon  parades  and 
divert  the  funds  instead  to  building  a 
nativity  scene  in  the  court  house  yard. 
This  was  so  well  liked,  in  and  out  of 
the  city,  that  it  will  be  repeated,  with 


additions  each  year.  Stockton,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  has  a  different  idea:  last  Christ¬ 
mas,  the  merchants  and  the  Stockton 
Record  took  over  the  city’s  four  down¬ 
town  movie  theaters  and  gave  6,000 
children  a  free  show,  with  Christmas 
candy  for  good  measure.  “The  streets 
were  jammed  with  both  children  and 
adults,”  sa)s  Bert  Lewis  of  the  Stock- 
ton  Merchants  Association.  “Whether 
or  not  it  increased  business,  it  surely 
created  the  Christmas  spirit.”  In 


Helena,  Montana,  where  stores  remain 
open  for  three  successive  nights  before 
Christmas,  the  final  night  opening  is 
the  occasion  of  a  song-fest  staged  on 
the  main  downtown  street  by  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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STREET  LIGHTING 


(Jiristnias  street  lighting  projects 
aie  a  favorite  group  activity,  and  many 
coniiminities  report  that  both  public 
and  retailers  like  the  idea.  Some 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  however, 
have  discontinued  lighting  because  of 
mounting  expense,  and  have  been  sur- 
priseil  to  discover  that  public  protest, 
if  any,  has  been  directed  toward  city 
authorities.  The  public  in  these  cities, 
it  seems,  was  under  the  impression 
that  the  street  lighting  was  a  munici¬ 
pal  function:  merchants  got  neither 
praise  for  initiating  the  project  nor 
blame  for  dropping  it.  In  some  cities, 
the  municipal  authorities  do  take 
part,  however.  From  Jacksonville, 
Floritla,  where  there  is  a  26-square- 
block  area  to  be  decorated,  comes  the 
re[x)rt  that  the  city  itself  places  strings 
of  colored  light  at  important  intersec¬ 
tions,  while  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  provides  lamp  post  units,  metal 
roping,  illuminated  bells,  and  other 
decorations. 

Merchants  do  not  always  seek 
thanks  from  the  public.  Civic  pride 
glows  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Durham, 
North  Carolina,  the  Merchants  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  able  to  rep>ort  that  unsolicit¬ 
ed  letters  credit  the  city  with  “the 
prettiest  decorations  in  the  South.” 
(Durham  converts  lamp-posts  into 
trees  and  lamp  lights  into  Christmas 
stars  on  its  five  city  blocks  of  decorat¬ 
ed  area,  and  it  has  Santa  and  his  rein¬ 
deer  riding  on  each  lamp  post.) 


Residential  Lighting.  Whatever  the 
merchants  or  the  city  itself  may  do  in 
the  way  of  decorating  the  shopping 
streets,  the  public  can  usually  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  do  its  full  share  in  the 
residential  neighborhoods.  A  number 
of  cities,  through  their  Junior  Cham¬ 
bers  of  Commerce,  sponsor  residential 
lighting  contests.  In  Topeka,  Kansas, 
the  city  is  zoned  so  that  older  sections 
do  not  compete  with  the  newer  ones: 
awards  are  given  to  the  city  winner 
and  to  the  winner  in  each  zone. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


Plan  BIG  with  Span  . . .  and  you’ll  get  A  new  shirt  free  if  the  Span  collar 
big  returns!  This  is  the  famous  shirt  doesn’t  outlast  the  shirt! 

that  sets  the  sales  pace  in  thousands  of  In  6  collar  styles  at  the  volume  price 
shirt  departments  from  coast  to  coast  of  $3.95.  This  year  plan  on  Span,  bank 
...  the  staple  shirt  with  style  appeal,  on  Span,  count  on  Span  —  a  holiday 
A  best-seller  from  the  day  it  was  born  hit  and  a  leader  year  ’round! 

—and  bigger  every  year!  -  .  . 

Three  ways  guaranteed — by  Good  orun  Dj 

Housekeeping,  by  the  American  Insti-  J 

tute  of  Laundering,  and  by  Manhattan. 


444  MADISON  AVCNUE.  N.  Y..  N.  T. 


Christmas  MerchanHising  and  Promotion  (Concluded) 


with  the  Tie-Tie  Prodiuts  Division 
of  the  Clhicago  Printed  String  Com¬ 
pany.  Held  on  November  I  t,  it  dre  w 
IHOO  to  an  afternoon  session  and  2100 
to  an  evening  session,  in  spite  of  raiiiv 
weather.  Admission  was  l)y  free  ticket, 
and  tickets  were  circnlated  in  IS  near¬ 
by  communities  through  the  loial 
Federation  of  Women’s  (Units.  Radio 
and  newspaper  publicity  were  given, 
and  ads  were  run  in  two  local  and 
five  suburban  papers.  Aside  from  the 
compliments  retailers  received  for  this 
noncommercial  stunt,  they  also  re¬ 
ported  a  nice  volume  of  business  in 
gift-wrapping  materials  and  an  earlv 
start  on  gift  shopping  as  a  result  of 
the  event.  .\  I.ynn  spokesman  stresses 
the  fact  that  commercialism  was  sub¬ 
dued  and  an  effort  was  made  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  helpful,  useful  program. 


identify  a  “mystery  shopper”  who  is 
downtown  at  spec  ified  hours  each  day. 
Jingles  published  in  the  daily  pajx'r 
provide  clues,  anti  identification  is 
usually  made  before  the  contest  closes. 
Suspense  is  tnaintainetl  over  a  long 
|)eriotl  through  the  contest,  and  comes 
to  a  peak  in  the  week  before  (Christ¬ 
mas. 


A  practical  slant  on  the  problem  of 
getting  shoppers  downtown  was  dem¬ 
onstrated  in  Allentown,  Pennsylvania, 
where  the  merthants  rented  a  parking 
lot  outside  the  business  district,  in 
snred  it,  and  offered  free  parking  to 
shoppers.  Extra  bus  service  was  avail¬ 
able  from  the  lot  to  the  stores.  In 
Ames,  Iowa,  a  slightly  different  slant 
was  tried,  although  not  at  (Christmas. 
1  he  (Chamber  of  (Commerce  hired  the 
bus  line  for  the  day  on  the  occasion  of 
a  city  dollar  day.  Everyone  rode  free 
from  nine  to  six  o’clock— and  four 
times  as  many  shoppers  came  down- 
towti  as  on  atiy  previous  dollar  day! 

.\  touch  of  mystery  draws  shoppers 
downtown  in  Wato,  lexas,  each 
(Christmas  season,  as  customers  seek  to 


Wrapping  Clinic.  Particidarly  practi¬ 
cal  as  a  means  of  getting  customers 
downtown  is  the  gift  wrajtping  clinic 
held  in  various  cities  before  (Christmas, 
so  that  people  can  learn  how  to  make 
beautiful  packages.  Individual  stores 
have  staged  such  schools,  but  last  year, 
the  Retail  Trade  Board  of  Lynn, 
Massachusetts,  ran  one  in  cooperation 


Christmas  In  August 


In  the  department  store  world,  Christmas  is  a  twelve-month  affair, 
and  Christmas  planning  is  a  year-around  job.  .\t  this  lime  of  year, 
however,  when  merchandise  has  been  seen,  display  offerings  have 
been  reviewed,  and  decisions  have  been  made  as  to  whether  or 
not  to  have  a  catalogue,  management  has  a  few  key  decisions  still 
to  make. 


THE  STORE'S  THEME.  A  unifying  idea  shoidd  run  through  all 
the  window  displays,  newspaper  ads,  interior  displays,  special 
events.  When  that  idea  reflects  both  the  store’s  personality  and 
the  community’s  attitude  toward  Christmas— the  right  blending  of 
religious  feeling,  family  sentiment,  and  general  festivity— every 
promotional  tool  the  store  uses  will  contribute  its  full  share. 


THE  STORE'S  VALUES.  Playing  up  the  best  seller  is  good  sense 
at  any  time  of  year,  but  it  makes  even  better  sense  at  Christmas. 
Occasionally,  buyers  and  promotional  people  get  carried  away  by 
the  new  and  untried,  by  the  offers  of  cooperative  advertising,  by 
every  reason  for  choosing  an  item  for  promotion  except  the  one 
important  reason— that  the  store’s  customers  want  it.  Best  sellers, 
aggressively  promoted  at  Christmas,  bring  traffic  as  well  as  volume. 


THE  STORE'S  COMMUNITY.  Since  a  department  store  is  too 
big  an  institution  to  function  in  a  vacuum,  it  must  of  necessity 
take  a  leading  part  in  shaping  the  community’s  Christmas  plans. 
Whether  the  community  effort  is  directed  toward  street  decora¬ 
tions.  parades,  charities,  parking  arrangements,  or  out-and-out 
drives  for  business,  the  department  store  is  usually  the  big  loser 
if  the  effort  is  misdirected,  and  the  big  gainer  if  it  is  wisely 
channeled. 


IMPULSE  ITEMS.  Quick  buying  if  mode  easy  in 
Ihefe  gift  wrap  fixtures  by  Norcrost,  above,  and 
Dennison,  below.  Matching  colors  are  shown 
grouped  in  sets  of  ribbon,  paper,  stickers. 
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if  tliey  Include  a  description  of  each  and  every  item  purchased 
by  your  charge  account  customers.  Descriptive  hills  like  this  are 
an  85%  duplication  of  the  sales  staff’s  record  keeping  .  .  .  arid 
tn  uch  loo  costly,  today,  for  retail  stores  of  every  size. 


Your  billing  clerks  simply  post  the  sales  check  totals — plus  the 
usual  returns  and  payments.  A  description  of  individual  items  is 
completely  unnecessary  l)ecause  the  original  sales  checks  and  other 
media  are  microfilmed  and  sent  out  with  the  hill.  As  a  result, 
each  biller  can  handle  many  more  accounts  .  .  .  costly  overtime 
is  ended  .  .  .  your  hilling  machine  requirements  are  reduced  as 
much  as  75%  . . .  and  stationery  costs  are  pared  down,  too. 


Stores  of  every  size  get  proportionate  savings  because . . . 

Recordak  has  designed  its  line  of  mlcrofilmers  with  all  stores  in 
mind.  You  never  have  to  buy  or  rent  a  machine  with  features  or 
refinements  which  can’t  be  used  profitably  in  your  store.  Thus, 
small  stores  realize  savings — over  and  alxwe  all  microfilming 
costs — which  are  proportionate  to  larger  Recordak  users. 

It  will  pay  yoU/  definitely,  to  write  for  further  information 
today.  Recordak  Corporation  (Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak 
Company),  444  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


(SuDSfcIfafy  of  Ea%fman  KoAA  Compony) 


originator  of  modern  microfilming— 
and  its  application  to  retailing  systems 


RECORDAK  CORPtm.VTION  * 

(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

444  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Centlemen:  Pfease  forward  a  cx)py  of  "Make  Your 
Sales  Cliecks  Work  For  You.” 


"Recordak"  is  a  trade-mark 


Company _ -Street. 


City. 


.Sute. 


SELLING  IN 
THE  HOME 


When  the  Home  Furnishings  Group  of  ISRDGA’s  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division  met  in  Chicago  recently,  the  subject 
under  discussion  was  selling  in  the  home.  To  many  for¬ 
ward-looking  merchants  this  is  a  method  that,  properly 
practiced,  can  turn  the  tide  of  home  furnishings  business 
back  to  the  department  store.  Two  speakers  from  manu¬ 
facturing  organizations  t€dked  to  the  Group  about  in-the-home  programs.  One  teas 
Joseph  H.  McFarland  of  James  Lees  &  Sons  Company,  which  has  been  offering  help  for 
a  home-selling  program  and  has  encouraging  results  to  report  from  department  stores 
all  over  the  country.  The  other  speaker  was  W.  W.  Powell  of  the  Hoover  Company, 
which  long  ago  perfected  the  technique  of  training  men  to  sell  in  the  home. 


Success  Story  in  Floor  Coverings 

By  Joseph  H.  McFarland 

Vice  President  in  Charge  of  Sales,  James  Lees  &  Sons  Company 


I'^HE  ecunoniists  tell  us  tliat  we  are 
-*■  squarely  in  the  middle  of  an  eco- 
nomit  miracle— the  longest  and  biggest 
boom  of  the  century.  .  .  .  Approxi¬ 
mately  70  million  Americans  have 
changed  residence  in  the  last  10  years. 
Since  the  end  of  the  global  war,  w'e 
have  seen  a  building  boom  of  unpre¬ 
cedented  proportions  that  now  seems 
to  be  getting  its  second  w'ind.  Vast 
industrial  construction  has  resulted  in 
whole  new  communities. 

These  facts,  coupled  with  record 
employment  and  all-time  high  earn¬ 
ings  would  seem  to  indicate  that  our 
ljusiness  should  be  great.  The  truth  in 
our  business  is  that  in  many  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  the  floor  coverings  depart¬ 
ment  has  been  losing  ground  or  just 
holding  its  own. 

Department  stores  joining  in  the 
race  to  the  suburbs  have  left  most,  if 
not  all,  of  their  carpet  departments 
downtown.  We  have  seen  small  com¬ 
petitors  offering  greater  service  in 
many  instances. 

Our  research  over  the  past  two  years 
showed  that  consumer  buying  habits 
are  continually  changing.  There  was 
unmistakable  evidence  that  where 
stores  kept  abreast  of  community  de¬ 
mands,  they  continued  to  do  a  good 
business,  even  in  the  face  of  adverse 
conditions. 

The  great  growth  of  our  popula¬ 
tion,  now  over  the  160  million  mark. 


with  more  than  five  million  autos  and 
perhaps  seven  million  television  sets 
to  be  produced  this  year,  leads  us  to 
new  living  habits  and  conditions. 

Traffic  jams  discourage  downtown 
travel  and  television  makes  it  easy  to 
stay  at  home  in  comfort  and  enjoy¬ 
ment.  As  a  result,  our  living  schedules 
have  changed.  There  are  fewer  hours 
for  everything,  including  shopping. 

rhe  great  increase  in  the  national 
birth  rate  finds  great  numbers  of  new 
and  young  homemakers  with  small 
children.  That  accentuates  the  shop¬ 
ping  problem,  with  a  dearth  of  baby 
sitters  and  sufficient  safe  play  areas 
in  most  communities.  Many  more 
women  are  gainfully  employed  to  aug¬ 
ment  their  family  earnings. 

The  Proper  Setting 
Weighing  these  facts  carefully,  and 
studying  retail  operations  where  Lees 
products  are  sold,  we  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  carpets  lend  themselves 
most  naturally  to  a  home  setting  for 
a  favorable  sales  reaction. 

Our  research  show’ed  that  fewer 
than  half  of  our  retail  customers  did 
some  “selling  in  the  home”— but  those 
who  did,  realized  47  per  cent  of  their 
volume  from  sales  clinched  in  this 
manner. 

It  became  quite  clear  that  this  was 
one  selling  method  the  department 
store  could  u.se  to  overcome  some  of 


the  obvious  disailvantages,  such  as 
lack  of  space  in  sid>urban  braiuhes 
ami  locations  difficidt  for  the  modern 
shopper  to  reach. 

Today,  the  main  point  for  you  to 
consider  is  not  when  you  want  to  sell, 
but  when  and  where  the  pid)lic  wants 
to  shop. 

Selling  in  the  home  is  the  modern 
way  to  reach  the  best  prospects  and 
close  the  .sales  because  .  .  . 

1.  In  the  consumer’s  home,  you 
show  the  product  in  its  natur¬ 
al  setting. 

2.  You  have  a  better  chance  to 
get  a  family  buying  decision 
on-the-spot.  (Our  researdi 
shows  more  than  half  of  die 
floor  coverings  purchases  are 
the  result  of  joint  decisions  by 
husband  and  wife.  Nearly  half 
of  the  brand  selections  are  the 
result  of  this  same  joint  family 
decision.) 

3.  I'he  consumer  feels  an  cxti.i 
consideration  due  to  salesman 
in  her  home  because  he  has 
made  the  effort  to  go  there. 

4.  Buying  decisions  are  reached 
quicker  in  the  home. 

In  your  store,  the  consumer  is  a 
shopper— in  her  home,  she  becomes  a 
buyer.  Out  of  every  10  shoppers  in 
the  carpet  department,  the  average 
store  will  make  three  sales.  In  the 
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home,  seven  sales  out  of  10  calls  is 
considered  a  good  average. 

'I'hese  findings  indelibly  underlined 
the  fact  that  progressive  nierchants 
could  and  would  increase  their  busi¬ 
ness  if  they  ilid  more  selling  in  the 
home. 

I'o  help  stores  meet  and  beat  sales 
competition  by  bringing  their  sales 
teclmiipies  in  line  with  today’s  buving 
habits,  we  developed  this  three-point 
program,  originally  presented  over 
our  closed  circuit  television  sales  con- 
lereme  last  Hecember: 

1.  A  direct  mail  program  to  gain 
prospects. 

2.  A  sales  training  film  which 
not  only  shows  how  others  sell 
in  the  home,  but  points  out 
the  pluses  for  those  who  use 
the  techni(]ue. 

•1.  A  “.Selling  in  the  Home”  hand¬ 
book  for  buyers  and  top  man¬ 
agement,  giving  detailed  in¬ 
formation  on  selling  in  the 
home  operations  of  all  types. 

1  his  is  the  most  complete  package 
we  know  how  to  deliver.  It  is  the  work 
of  a  team  of  real  experts  in  every 
phase,  riien  just  to  make  sure  it  would 
work,  we  pre-tested  it  with  our  own 
salesmen  and  some  of  our  retail  out¬ 
lets. 

We  found  that  a  four-door  station 
wagon  served  the  needs  of  our  sales¬ 
men  better  than  a  limousine.  We 
learned  that  a  specially  built  carrying 
rase  was  more  convenient  for  hand¬ 
ling  samples,  prevented  soilage  and 
provided  more  efficient  use  of  the 
space.  These  cars  jiroved  such  fine 
demonstration  vehicles  that  Lees  sales¬ 
men,  coast-to-coast,  are  now  equipped 
with  them.  Many  of  our  customers 
have  bought  station  wagons,  too,  since 
we  suggested  the  idea. 

.\fter  a  reasonable  testing  period, 
we  introduced  the  plan  last  January 
at  the  markets.  Since  that  time,  several 
hundred  Lees’  accounts  actively  have 
started  “Selling  in  the  Home’’  pro¬ 
grams. 

A  retent  survey  of  96  of  these  stores 
showed  they  had  hired  12  additional 
outside  salesmen  and  were  looking  for 
more.  The  inside  salesmen  have  be¬ 
come  more  active.  Some  were  using 
otherwise  idle  evenings  to  earn  extra 
commissions.  Nearly  1,000  carrying 
cases  had  been  purchased,  indicating 


a  real  effort  by  many  stores  to  get 
samples  into  the  homes. 

During  .\pril,  12  per  cent  of  the  re¬ 
tail  advertisements  for  Lees  carjiets  in 
daily  newspapers  offered  home  service. 
This  contrasts  with  approximately 
three  per  cent  for  the  month  of  janii- 
arv.  .Ad  mats  we  had  ofleretl  were 
usually  used  in  these  presentations. 
•Many  stores  also  tised  ratlio  or  tied 
in  with  our  Kate  Smith  television  pro¬ 
gram  to  get  across  the  home  service 
offer. 

A  total  of  189  stores  have  investetl 
approximately  .S65,000  to  reach  .100,000 
people  in  a  direct  mail  campaign.  Of 
the  96  dealers  surveyetl,  16  reported 
an  average  of  2,000  letters  mailed  with 
an  average  return  of  16  per  cent.  Sales 
dosed  averaged  .$340  as  compared 
with  8106  lor  the  average  furniture 
store  floor  coverings  sales  and  $228  for 
specialty  stores. 

.1  Harvest  of  Yardage" 

Now  I  am  able  to  make  a  further 
report.  After  nearly  six  months  of 
promoting  this  comprehensive  pro¬ 
gram,  we  have  some  interesting  rejjorts 
anil  (omments.  These  come  from 
some  of  the  largest  operations,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  smaller  ones. 

One  successful  buyer  said: 

“We  feel  selling  in  the  home  is  the 
only  way,  or  at  least  the  most  up  to 
date  way  to  sell  wall-to-wall  carpet¬ 
ing,  for  these  reasons: 

1.  Samples  presented  in  a  natural 
setting  give  her  a  better  idea 
of  what  she  is  buying. 

2.  She  gets  the  whole  story,  in¬ 
cluding  installation  details  and 
costs. 

3.  Salesmen  are  able  to  make 
quick  closures  by  talking  to 
both  husband  and  wife. 

4.  Personalized  carpet  selling  in 
the  home  makes  the  customer 
feel  she  is  getting  extra  consiil- 
eration  (which  she  is)  and,  in 
turn,  our  salesmen  get  extra 
consiileration  from  the  con¬ 
sumer  by  getting  the  decision 
on  the  spot. 

“Since  we  started  our  program  a 
few  months  ago,  we  have  raised  our 
closures  from  less  than  half  to  more 
than  three-quarters.  In  March  and 
again  in  .April  it  was  over  80  per  cent. 
Meanwhile,  our  sales  volume  has  in¬ 


creased  25  per  cent.’’ 

.\nother  buyer  added  this  com¬ 
ment: 

“I’he  general  pulilic,  whether  it  uses 
the  service  or  not,  has  gained  the 
impression  that  we  are  active  and  ag¬ 
gressive  carpet  dealers.  We  have  main¬ 
tained  our  sales  volume  in  the  face  of 
falling  sales  in  other  departments.’’ 

rhe  manager  of  another  aggressive 
operation  says: 

“To  reap  the  harvest  of  yardage  and 
volume  of  floor  coverings  in  the 
ftiture,  extra  emphasis  must  be  jdaced 
in  this  approach  to  selling.  We  have 
found  that  approximately  90  per  cent 
of  visits  have  resulted  in  carpet  sales, 
most  of  which  have  been  for  an  aver¬ 
age  of  50  yards  or  more.’’ 

A  small  store  owner  reports: 

“We  had  better  than  a  60  per  cent 
return  on  our  direct  mail  effort.  We 
had  14  sales  averaging  $325  a  sale.  We 
have  made  some  very  good  contacts 
which  should  result  in  some  profitable 
sales  in  the  future.” 

.Another  owner  who  has  been  sell¬ 
ing  in  the  home  for  some  time  adds: 

“.About  90  per  cent  of  our  home 
appointments  turn  into  .sales.” 

.Another  alert  store  gets  as  much  in¬ 
formation  as  possilile  in  the  store  and 
then  tries  for  a  home  appointment  if 
unsuccessful  on  the  floor.  He  tells  us: 

“A  tremendous  percentage  of  home 
calls  results  in  sales.  Our  men  close  be¬ 
tween  eight  and  nine  out  of  10  home 
calls  where  the  customer  has  first  been 
to  the  store.  Sales  made  in  the  home 
average  considerably  better  than  those 
in  the  store.  With  customers  becom¬ 
ing  more  color  conscious  and  better 
informed  on  home  decoration,  I  feel 
that  selling  in  the  home  will  become 
larger  and  larger  a  part  of  our  Inisi- 
ness.” 

One  top-flight  buyer  has  this  com¬ 
ment: 

“W'c  are  completely  sold  on  the 
ftenefits  of  sales  in  the  home.  Our  sales¬ 
men  now  realize  that  it  is  much  easier 
to  close  sales  in  the  home,  and  now,  of 
their  own  free  will,  do  more  and  more 
of  this  outside  work.” 

.Another  adds: 

“Our  home  sales  are  averaging  about 
62  per  cent,  while  in  the  store  they  are 
about  16  per  cent.” 

,A  store  which  employs  a  full-time 
outside  salesman  observ'es: 
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Selling  in  the  Home  (Continued) 


“Our  home  salesman  has  a  far  better 
batting  average  than  any  floor  sales¬ 
man  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  him  to 
bring  in  four  out  of  five  calls  and  his 
average  is  better  than  three  out  of  five. 
I  can  conservatively  state  that  fiO  per 
cent  of  our  volume  is  from  sales  closed 
in  the  home  and  many  of  the  custom¬ 
ers  have  never  been  in  our  store  prior 
to  the  installation  of  their  new 
carpets.’’ 

•And  another  store  owner  savs: 


Training 


^T^HE  man  who  must  hire  and  train 

salesmen  for  in-the-home  selling 
needs  a  practical  guide  for  his  selec¬ 
tion  of  men.  He  needs  a  measuring 
stick  that  can  be  applied  at  the  first 
interview'  and  that  will  indicate  how 
aptly  his  prospective  salesman  will 
respond  to  sales  training. 

He  needs  to  know  three  things  be¬ 
fore  he  goes  about  the  business  of 
training  his  man: 

1.  Does  this  man  have  an  adequate 
incentive  for  work?  This  incentive 
must  be  constant— supplied  by  a  fam¬ 
ily.  Does  he  have  a  desire  to  be  a  good 
provider?  To  raise  his  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing?  This  incentive  or  desire  to  do  a 
better  than  average  job  is  a  “must.’’ 

2.  Has  this  man  a  predominantly 
extroverted  personality?  That’s  quite 
a  mouthful,  but  it  refers  to  the  kind 
of  man  who  is  not  continually  plagued 
with  real  or  fancied  inner  problems. 
He  turns  himself  “outward.’’  He  really 
enjoys  meeting  people,  finds  sincere 
pleasure  in  human  commerce,  and  has 
complete  confidence  in  himself. 

He  must  be  able  to  take  an  occa¬ 
sional  door-slamming  without  becom¬ 
ing  disheartened,  and  he  must  have 
“sales  curiosity’’— the  desire  to  know 
what  kind  of  prospect  is  behind  each 
door. 

■S.  Has  this  man  a  professional  atti¬ 
tude  toward  selling?  He  must  sincere¬ 
ly  believe  that  he  is  rendering  his 


“We  have  been  closittg  85  per  cent 
of  contacts  made  in  the  store  followed 
by  a  home  call.  It  seems  that  most  of 
these  customers  shopped  without  pur¬ 
chasing  until  they  could  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  sit  on  what  they  saw. 
Then,  if  a  home  appointment  could 
be  arranged,  we  invariably  closed  the 
sale.  In  50  per  cent  of  these  cases,  we 
were  able  to  convince  the  customer  of 
the  advantages  of  carpeting  the  hall  or 
putting  the  stair  in  w'all-to-wall.’’ 


in-the-Home 

By  W.  W.  Powell 

T/ie  Hoover  Company 

people  a  genuine  service.  We  find  that 
a  large  number  of  men  harbor  a  nat¬ 
ural  antipathy  towards  this  type  of 
selling.  Training  is  slow  and  painful 
if  that  dislike  is  too  deeply  rooted. 

Let’s  now  consider  the  man’s  atti¬ 
tude  towards  his  merchandise,  his 
company,  his  method  of  compensa¬ 
tion,  his  boss. 

This  is  first  in  his  training  program, 
for  if  his  attitude  is  right,  if  he  be¬ 
lieves  he  has  a  good  opportunity,  he 
can  be  trained  to  do  the  job.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  it’s  wrong,  he  will  soon 
become  dissatisfied  and  hard  to  handle. 
He’ll  very  likely  lose  interest  and  you 
have  to  start  in  all  over  again. 

Next,  his  knowledge.  The  successful 
in-the-home  salesman  must  know  his 
product  thoroughly.  He  should  be  so 
well  grounded  on  his  product  and  its 
benefits  to  the  user  that  he  doesn’t 
have  to  stop  and  think  what  to  say; 
he  knows  the  answer. 

Now  a  little  about  his  work  habits. 
We  now'  know  without  a  question  of 
a  doubt  that  when  proved  procedures 
are  followed,  the  best  results  are  ob¬ 
tained.  When  I  say  proved  proced¬ 
ures,  I  don’t  mean  to  “can”  it;  I  mean 
to  “plan”  it. 

Let’s  assume  now  that  w'e  have  the 
right  man.  Half  the  battle  is  won. 
The  other  half,  the  more  tangible 
half,  falls  into  a  three-w'ay  pattern: 

1.  Teaching  him  his  product. 


One  of  our  top  salesmen  calls  this 
program  “Salesmanship  on  Wheels.” 
He  has  had  long  experience  in  this  in¬ 
dustry  and  he  is  one  of  the  most  enthu¬ 
siastic  supporters  and  sponsors. 

“This  program,”  lie  comments,  “is 
the  opportunity  for  a  better  selling  job, 
and  what  seems  to  me  even  more  im¬ 
portant-more  intelligently  satisfsiiig 
consumers,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
getting  out  of  the  rut  of  destructive 
competitive  selling.” 


Salesmen 


2.  'Leaching  him  salesmanship. 

3.  Teaching  him  how  to  use  his 
time. 

Lite  first  step  is  to  instill  an  appreci¬ 
ation  of  the  need  for  the  merchandise. 
No  in-the-home  salesman,  no  matter 
how  skillful  his  sales  approach,  can 
last  long  in  the  field  if  he  does  not 
himself  believe  that  the  merchandise 
he  sells  is  useful  and  good.  He  must 
learn  how,  if  possible,  to  tie  in  its  use 
with  some  individual  feature  of  the 
prospect’s  home  or  personality.  He 
must  learn  how  to  overcome  objec¬ 
tions  that  are  most  frequently  raised. 

When  the  salesman  rings  his  first 
doorbell,  he  should  be  aware  of  what 
is  probably  passing  through  his  pros¬ 
pect’s  mind,  and  he  should  l)e 
equipped  with  the  selling  tools  that 
experience  has  proven  most  effective 
in  dealing  with  that  mind. 

A  ringing  doorbell  means  only  one 
thing  to  the  average  American  house¬ 
wife:  it’s  another  salesman.  She  reacts 
unfavorably  because  the  salesman  is 
taking  something  of  value  away  from 
her.  That  something  is  time,  and  it 
makes  no  difference  what  she  may  be 
doing  with  that  time;  she  still  resents 
its  loss. 

At  the  door,  then,  the  salesman 
must  square  accounts  with  her.  He 
must  offer  her  something  to  put  them 
Itack  on  an  even  footing— a  free  brush, 
a  complimentary  rug-cleaning,  a  token 
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ot  some  sort  that  will  at  once  compen¬ 
sate  I  he  housewife  for  her  time  and 
get  the  salesman  inside  the  door.  He 
can’t  make  the  sale  on  the  porch. 

But  getting  inside  the  door  takes 
more  than  a  friendly  smile  and  an 
offer  of  service.  It  takes  a  conscientious 
effort  to  eliminate  fear.  The  house¬ 
wife,  especially  when  she  is  alone, 
wants  to  know  three  things  before  she 
invites  a  stranger  in:  who  he  is,  where 
he  comes  from,  and  what  he’s  there 
for.  She  may  hesitate  to  ask,  but  she 
wants  to  know.  The  salesman  should 
tell  her,  forthrightly,  and  he  should 
fje  armed  with  some  authorization. 

Emotion  and  Logic 

rhe  housewife  feels  Irefore  she 
thinks,  and  the  successful  salesman 
appeals  first  to  her  emotions,  then  to 
her  logic-in  a  kind  of  one-two  punch. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  most 
effective  emotional  appeals  are  made 
to:  pride  (in  the  home,  surroundings, 
and  jjerson),  love  (of  husband,  family), 
fear  (of  what  will  happen  without  the 
product),  and  faith  (in  the  company, 
dealer,  future).  These  appeals  operate 
to  create  a  desire  for  the  product.  In 
effect,  they  rock  the  prospect  off  bal¬ 
ance  and  set  her  up  for  the  solid  half 
of  the  one-two  punch— appeal  to  rea¬ 
son.  Logically,  she  may  be  induced  to 
buy  on  grounds  of  economy— of  price, 
time,  and  labor.  Details  of  engineer¬ 
ing,  guarantees,  endorsements,  prefer¬ 
ence-surveys,  etc.,  are  all  contributing 
factors,  but  she  must  first  want  the 
product.  The  appeal  to  reason  gives 
her  a  valid  excuse  to  buy. 

If  the  purchase  is  a  major  one,  she 
may  want  to  consult  her  husband  be¬ 
fore  signing  the  order.  The  in-the- 
home  salesman  should  make  sure  that 
he  gets  back  to  see  the  husband,  and  if 
possible,  should  get  some  advance  in¬ 
formation  on  his  tastes  and  interests. 

In  ordinary  sales  work,  “qualifying” 
the  prospect  means  making  sure  that 
the  salesman’s  time  will  not  be  wasted, 

i.e.,  determining  whether  or  not  a 
market  does  exist.  But  to  the  in-the- 
home  salesman,  “qualifying”  means 
getting  the  wife  on  his  side  and  ar¬ 
ranging  an  interview  with  the  hus¬ 
band.  A  housewife  may  be  able  to 
"sell”  her  husband  on  the  major  pur 
chase  unaided,  but  the  salesman’s 
presence  adds  immeasurably  to  chances 


of  getting  the  order.  In  dealing  with 
men,  the  appeal  to  reason  is  generally 
much  more  impxirtant.  .And  timing— 
both  in  sales  talks  and  demonstrations 
—must  lie  pacetl  faster.  Men  usually 
make  up  their  minds  quicker  and  buy 
tjuicker. 

More  Contacts,  More  Sales 

The  final  phase  of  our  training  pro¬ 
cess  is  teaching  the  salesman  how  to 
use  his  time.  Time  is  always  import¬ 
ant  to  a  salesman  since  the  number 
of  contacts  {x;r  close  is  so  unavoidably 
high.  This  {percentage  of  closes  to  the 
iiumljer  of  contacts  is  likened  to  a 
pyramid,  with  a  base  formed  of  con¬ 
tacts,  sloping  upward  to  a  middle 
third  of  good  leads,  and  ending  final¬ 
ly  in  a  {peak  of  sales.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  add  to  the  sales  fteak  and  that 
is  by  broadening  the  base  of  contacts. 

The  salesman,  then,  must  Ipecome 
“prosfpect-minded.”  He  must  be 
trained  to  remember  that  he  is  first 
and  last  a  salesman,  whether  he  hap- 
|pens  to  be  ringing  doorbells  or  talking 
to  the  next  fellow  at  the  lunch  count¬ 
er.  He  must  think  his  merchandise, 
talk  his  merchandise,  and  be  conscious 
of  his  selling  job,  not  just  in  his  {pros- 
jpect’s  home,  but  everywhere. 

If  he  learns  to  resfpond  to  his  sales 
training  every  time  he  falls  into  con¬ 
versation  with  another  newspaper- 
buyer  at  the  corner  newstand,  or  with 
another  motorist  at  his  filling  station, 
or  with  his  dentist,  or  druggist,  or 
grocer,  or  tailor,  or  simply  another 
{pedestrian  at  the  bus-stop,  he  can  act¬ 
ually  double  his  list  of  useful  contacts. 

These  informal,  {personal  leads  com¬ 
prise  the  biggest  single  time-saving 
factor  for  door-to-door  salesmen.  .An¬ 
other  short  cut,  somewhat  less  effec¬ 
tive,  is  the  telephone  contact  prcpgram. 
Its  most  efficient  form  involves  the  use 
of  a  directory  in  which  phone  num- 
Ipers  are  listed  by  streets.  Another  gcpod 
source  for  leads  is  the  file  of  user 
names.  The  file  is  especially  good  for 
service  calls,  if  the  product  requires 
{Periodic  servicing.  A  sound  service 
{policy  invariably  builds  refpeat  sales. 

“Next-d(Por”  calls  provide  still  an¬ 
other  source  of  time-saving  leads. 
When  a  sale  is  made,  the  housewife 
may  be  assumed  to  take  pride  in  her 
purchase,  and  will  usually  be  glad  to 
recommend  the  name  of  neighbors  and 


friends  who  might  also  find  the  prod¬ 
uct  useful. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  all  these 
methods  of  conserving  the  salesman’s 
time  are  worthless,  unless  they  are  sup¬ 
plemented  by  a  sound  program  of 
routing.  He  must  learn  to  start  each 
day  with  definite  plans  for  the  day’s 
activity,  coordinated  with  an  over-all 
plan  set  by  his  manager. 

Now  finally,  how  are  we  going  to 
make  sure  this  man  is  going  to  sell  in 
the  home  for  us?  How  are  we  going 
to  be  sure  he  is  {prepared?  Knows  his 
way  around?  Has  the  confidence  so 
necessary  to  success? 

Five  Training  Steps 

•Many  formulas  have  Ipeen  written- 
books,  movies,  sound-slide  films— on 
this  subject,  but  we  have  for  years 
used  a  simple  little  five-step  formula 
in  training,  whether  it  be  formal  group 
training  sessions,  individual,  or  on- 
the-job  training.  I'hese  five  steps  are: 

1.  Prepare:  “Set  the  Stage”  so  to 
s{peak.  First  we  get  the  man  in  the 
right  frame  of  mind  for  what  we  are 
going  to  teach  him.  We  explain  why 
this  fact  or  procedure  will  be  impport- 
ant  lor  him  to  know.  We  prepare  our¬ 
selves,  too.  We  must  know  what  we 
intend  to  accomplish  and  how. 

.All  training  has  a  {purppose.  Each 
step  in  every  training  program  has  a 
purppose,  and  for  every  step,  there  is  a 
best  method  of  getting  that  particular 
{point  across.  Good  preparation  en¬ 
ables  you  to  handle  each  step  most 
effectively,  and  in  the  shortest  time. 

2.  Tell:  We,  as  trainers,  must  ex¬ 
plain  WHAT  to  do,  and  WHY,  and 
HOW,  and  WHEN,  and  WHERE. 

3.  Show:  We  must  show  or  demon¬ 
strate  what  is  to  be  done,  and  how  it 
is  to  be  done.  We  must  dramatize 
selling  techniques  and  show  pictures, 
charts,  models,  etc. 

4.  Have  Them  Do  It:  Men  learn  by 
doing,  so  we  must  have  them  practice 
the  procedure.  We  must  have  them 
do  it  a  second  time,  or  a  third,  until 
we  know  that  they  know  how  to  do  it. 

5.  Check:  Last,  we  check  to  see  that 
they  know  the  facts  and  are  following 
the  procedure  correctly.  Where  nec¬ 
essary,  we  give  helpful  corrections  and 
suggestions.  Remember,  if  your  sales¬ 
man  hasn’t  learned,  you  haven’t 
taught! 
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for  billing  at  lowest  cost 


with  exclusive  features  to  help  you  bill  faster  and  more  economically 


Billing  costs  go  down  automatically  when  the  new  Bur¬ 
roughs  Sensimatic  F>402  cycle  billing  machine  is  used— 
because  the  Sensimatic  does  so  much  automatically.  Its 
simplicity  reduces  operator  motions  and  decisions,  so 
that  even  new  operators  can  do  expert  work,  faster, 
almost  immediately.  And  the  additional  billing  done  by 
each  Sensimatic  means  fewer  machines  and  operators, 
less  space  and  maintenance  required.  The  new  Sensi- 
matic  provides  automatic  totals  for  the  credit  history 
ledger — and  proof  totals  are  automatically  printed  attht 
end  of  the  posting  run.  Actually,  the  new  Burroughs 
Sensimatic  cycle  billing  machine  completes  a  credit  histoij 
ledger  in  just  four  seconds! 

The  "brain”  or  sensing  panel  of  the  Sensimatic  anlo>j 
matically  directs  every  figuring  function  and  carrianj 
movement.  Any  number  of  panels  can  be  used  iniaal 
changeably  and  each  gives  a  choice  of  four  accountin 
operations  selected  by  a  turn  of  the  job  selector  kooH 
Thus  large  volume  users  can  cycle  bill  budget  accomm 
revolving  credit  and  tri-pay  (or  90-day)  accounts  all  aaj 
the  same  machine  used  for  regular  30-day  accounts.  Am 
smaller  stores  can  use  extra  panels  for  handling  payrall 
and  other  general  accoimting  applications.  3 

Large,  small,  or  medium  size  stores  will  find  the  veiM 
tility  of  the  Sensimatic  F-402  increases  accounOfll 
efficiency  on  any  job.  | 


Your  records  ore  permanent 
and  convenient  with 
Burroughs  Microfilming 


With  its  new  automatic  feeder, 
especially  designed  to  handle 
intermixed  documents,  sales 
tickets  and  customer  state¬ 
ments  are  microfilmed  at  high 
speed  on  this  Bell  &  Howell 
Recorder.  They  are  recorded 
with  photographic  accuracy 
and  exceptional  clarity  in  mini¬ 
mum  space  at  minimum  cost. 


The  microfilm  reader  projects 
individual  filmed  records  to 
aaual  size  and  larger.  Locating 
and  viewing  of  records — by 
customers  and  store  personnel 
— is  quick  and  easy.  Facsimile 
copies  can  be  readily  made. 


FOR  UP-TO-DATE  CYCLE  BILLING 


Burroughs  Microfilming  not  only  saves  up  to  99  per  cent 
of  your  record  storage  space ...  it  affords  the  economical 
use  of  film  too,  with  its  high  37-1  reduction  ratio.  This 
is  the  finest  microfilming  equipment  you  can  own.  It  is 
manufactured  by  Bell  &  Howell  .  .  .  sold  and  installed 
by  Burroughs  to  fit  your  needs.  It  is  backed  by  skilled 
service  from  more  than  600  Burroughs  service  centers  . . . 
25  microfilm  processing  stations,  strategically  located 
throughout  the  country,  provide  fast  developing  service. 


The  Burroughs  Sensimatic  F-402,  plus  Burroughs  Micro¬ 
filming,  gives  you  all  of  the  advantages  of  modern  cycle 
billing.  While  you  please  your  customers  with  original  sal« 
slip  identification  of  every  charge  item,  you  benefit  from 
fast,  low-cost  billing  and  convenient,  accurate  records- 
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Burroughs  oxclutiv*  now  Sontimofic  F-402  cydo  bill¬ 
ing  mochin*  prints  a  count  of  tho  numbor  of  tickots— 
chargot,  returns  and  credits— on  the  statement,  insur¬ 
ing  matching  of  the  proper  tickets  to  the  statement 
prior  to  mailing  and  providing  accurate  indication  of 
postage  amount  required  for  mailing. 


Exclusive  new  mechanically  enforced  recognition  of 
past  due  accounts  prevents  removal  of  the  credit 
history  ledger  from  the  machine,  insuring  that  a  past 
due  account  is  recognised  and  flagged  for  proper 
follow  up. 


Burroughs  exclusive  error  correction  feature  provides 
complete  adjustment  of  all  accumulations  affected 
by  an  incorrect  billing  .  .  .  And  production  counters 
provide  totals  of  total  items,  credit  items  and  accounts 
billed,  expediting  production  planning  and  operator 
incentive  plans. 
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Let  us  demonstrate  how  Burroughs  can  improve  your  particular  operation. 

You  will  End  Burroughs  listed  in  the  yellow  section  of  your  telephone  directory. 

Burroughs  Corporation,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 
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tTHEREVER  THERE’S  BUSINESS  THERE’S 


Burroughs 
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Emporium -Cap  weirs  Experience 
with  Work  Center  Accounting 

By  John  S.  Hamilton 

Secrrtary-Treastirer,  The  Emporium-Capwell  Company,  San  Francisco 


¥N  this  retailing  business  we  are 
-■■constantly  trying  out  methods  and 
ideas  to  stimulate  productivity.  Some 
methods  work  for  a  time  and  some 
don’t  work  at  all.  In  fact,  retailing’s 
ailments  and  the  various  remedies  we 
produce  for  them  constitute  part  of 
the  challenge  that  makes  this  business 
so  interesting.  Work  centers,  work 
units  and  transaction  budgeting  are 
not  new.  Actually,  many  of  you  have 
studied  this  type  of  approach  to  bud¬ 
geting  in  school  or  have  seen  it  used 
in  other  lines  of  endeavor. 

The  NRDGA  Standard  Expense  Ac¬ 
counting  Manual  was  first  printed  in 
1917,  revised  in  1922  and  again  in 
1928.  This  manual  has  for  many  years 
constituted  the  standard  of  expense 
distribution  by  retail  stores.  It  takes 
us  a  long  time  in  retailing  to  decide 
to  change  our  fundamentals;  however, 
a  change  is  in  the  making  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  for  the  better. 

Work  center  accounting  is  new  with 
us,  as  with  most  retail  stores.  In  1946, 
the  F.  &  R.  Lazarus  store  in  Columbus 
was  using  a  variable  budget  to  more 
accurately  portray  expense  in  certain 
work  areas.  We  visited  Columbus, 
studied  the  variable  budget  carefully, 
and  copied  it  in  a  number  of  our  own 
work  centers  to  try  to  stimulate  pro¬ 
duction  and  reduce  costs.  This  type 
of  budget  essentially  is  one  in  which 
the  basic  staff  of  the  work  center  is 
budgeted  monthly  as  a  constant,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  work  force  is 
budgeted  on  some  handy  measure  of 
work  flow  through  the  work  center. 
This  was  a  definite  step,  we  believed, 
in  the  right  direction,  because  it  re¬ 
lated  cost  to  flow  of  work. 

At  that  time  our  two  stores— The 


Emporium  and  Capwell’s— did  their 
budgeting  on  the  basis  of  ledger  ac¬ 
count  designation;  first,  numbers  of 
people  and  dollars  of  payroll;  then 
dollars  of  expense  and  per  cent  to 
sales  for  non-payroll  items.  We  pre 
pared  a  budget  for  every  six  months’ 
period  and  corrected  it  monthly.  Our 
management  groups  reviewed  our 
budgets  very  carefully  and  we  spent 
several  hours  each  month  discussing 
and  reviewing  our  operation. 

The  weakness  in  this  type  of  bud¬ 
geting  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  done 
literally  by  top  management  and  is 
not  well  understood  by  the  people  on 
the  firing  line.  The  delivery  manager 
does  not  effectively  use  payroll  and 
percentages  in  one  ledger  account  with 
wrapping  and  outside  delivery  costs 
from  tw’o  others  as  a  part  of  his  every¬ 
day  work.  Actually,  he  sees  his  entire 
operation  in  total,  broken  down  by 
sections  representing  work  performed 
and  the  costs  applicable  thereto.  Often 
he  keeps  records  of  his  own  and  leaves 
the  budgeting  to  top  management. 
This  is  hardly  a  satisfactory  situation. 

The  A.  M.  C.  Studies.  During  the  peri¬ 
od  from  1946  to  1949  our  own  AMC 
people  felt  that  a  better  manual  ap¬ 
proach  to  expense  control  shoidd  be 
found,  and  the  AMC  Controllers 
group  worked  for  many  months  with 
other  groups  in  the  AMC  to  produce 
an  Expense  Manual  that  woidd  at¬ 
tempt  to  introduce  a  cost  accounting 
approach  into  the  recording  of  ex¬ 
pense  information.  Early  in  1949  this 
manual  was  introduced  for  AMC 
members  and  since  that  time  we  have 
used  it  for  all  internal  accounting. 
For  op)erating  purposes,  the  basic  goal 


of  that  manual  was  to  answer  the 
question,  "How  much  does  it  cost  to 
perform  this  operation?’’  A  grouping 
of  items  of  expense  into  work  units  of 
responsibility  at  the  departmental 
level  was  the  first  step  in  carrying  out 
the  cost  accounting  approach.  Cost 
per  unit  of  operation  and  units  pro¬ 
duced  per  hour  became  natural  out¬ 
growths.  We  felt  better  armed  to  meet 
our  expense  problems  with  these 
weapons  in  our  hands. 

At  this  point  you  may  well  ask, 
“What  is  the  meaning  of  this  termi¬ 
nology?’’  Well,  a  work  center  is  an 
area  of  the  business  where  a  specific 
activity  or  related  activities  are  per¬ 
formed.  Sales  Audit  is  a  work  center. 
Accounts  Payable  and  the  Payroll  De¬ 
partment  are  work  centers.  What  is 
a  work  unit?  A  work  unit  is  any  unit 
you  designate  as  the  lowest  common 
denominator  of  measurement.  A  sales- 
check  in  Sales  Audit,  an  invoice  in 
Accounts  Payable,  a  paycheck  in  Pay¬ 
roll  might  be  typical  work  units.  Units 
per  hour  are  self-explanatory  on  thi# 
basis.  Work  load  factors  are  also  in¬ 
troduced  where  we  desire  to  evaluate 
productivity  in  separate  stores.  Per¬ 
centage  sales  audit  units  to  total  store 
transactions  in  each  store  would  be 
an  influencing  factor  in  evaluating 
production  for  two  Sales  Audit  oper¬ 
ations.  Ratio  of  carpeted  area  to  tiled 
area  would  be  important  in  studying 
the  productivity  of  Porters  and  Maids 
at  separate  stores.  The  important 
point  here  is  not  the  choice  of  the  unit 
or  the  work  load  factor.  It  is  the  fact 
that  some  unit  and  work  load  factors 
do  exist  and  that  they  are  followed 
consistently  to  further  the  cost  ac¬ 
counting  approach.  Work  load  facton 
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Th«  method  of  expense  analysis  called  production  unit 
accounting  will  be  available  for  use  by  all  retailers  some 
time  within  the  next  two  years.  The  Controllers'  Congress 
is  now  at  work  on  a  standard  manual  for  this  purpose. 
Stores  in  the  AMC  group  have  used  this  system  for  several 
years.  The  experience  of  one  of  them  is  described  here  —  a 
"stimulating  and  rewarding  one,"  says  Mr.  Hamilton.  His 
report  was  one  of  several  on  production  unit  accounting 
presented  at  the  Store  Management  Group  convention  in 
June.  The  Group  will  soon  publishi  a  portfolio  of  convention 
speeches  and  discussions  on  this  subject. 


are  intended  to  tell  you  how  your  store 
differs  from  ours  so  you  may  evaluate 
our  two  stores’  jierformance  on  an  in¬ 
telligent  basis. 

Inter-Store  Comparisons.  With  these 
tools  to  work  with,  our  AMC  stores 
built  up  some  very  valuable  compari¬ 
sons  which  enabled  us  to  study  pro¬ 
duction  by  individuals  between  stores. 
For  example,  we  found  certain  of  our 
own  work  centers  had  very  jx>or  pro¬ 
duction  |>er  hour  as  compared  with 
some  other  stores.  This  caused  us  to 
visit  these  stores,  study  their  methods, 
try  to  simplify  our  own  practice.  Our 
two  stores  charge  most  exjjenses  direct¬ 
ly  to  selling  departments.  Our  selling 
department  managers  became  critical 
of  certain  processes  and  methods 
formerly  accepted  as  inevitable.  Non¬ 
selling  managers  for  the  first  time  saw 
their  own  operation  not  as  just  people, 
payroll  and  jjercentages,  but  also  as 
units  j)er  hour  and  cost  fier  unit  and 
challenged  us  on  many  points.  This 
meant  that  the  jreople  who  do  the 
work  had  figures  to  work  with  svhich 
meant  something  to  them. 

I  don’t  want  anyone  to  get  the  idea 
we  have  done  more  than  scratch  awav 
on  the  surface  of  this  thing,  but  it  has 
l)cen  a  stimulating  and  a  rewarding  ex- 
|)erience.  We  have  eliminated  a  num- 
l)er  of  methods  of  procedure  formerly 
considered  necessary  and  required. 
Some  savings  have  been  made-not  as 
many  as  we  would  like  or  as  many  as 
we  hope  to  achieve,  but  in  sufficient 
number  to  make  us  feel  encouraged. 
^Ve  have  challenged  |K)or  internal  op¬ 
erations  with  more  facts  to  go  on  than 
formerly  and  have  taken  some  guess¬ 
work  out  of  performance  evaluation. 


Work  center  accounting  in  retailing  is 
liere  to  stay,  in  my  opinion,  and  1 
believe  it  a  gtxxl  thing. 

Since  1948  we  have  prepared  our 
exj)eiise  budgets  on  a  people,  payroll 
and  exjjense  basis  by  work  center,  and 
have  supplemented  these  budgets  with 
information  on  production  units  to 
aid  in  controlling  ex|>ense  and  in 
pointing  out  |)oor  production  areas, 
rhis  is  in  line  with  using  the  tools 
given  us  by  the  cost  accounting  ap¬ 
proach  to  expense  control. 

Use  the  Findings. '  Here  is  the  first 
point  1  want  to  make:  Production 
unit  accounting  is  a  valuable  tool  to 
point  out  xoeak  spots  in  your  arrnoi; 
unless  you  couple  it  u>ith  loork  simpli¬ 
fication,  it  is  not  loorth  much.  On  the 
world  scene,  it  does  no  gcMxl  to  read 
the  lessons  of  history  unless  something 
is  done  about  these  lessons  in  the  jires- 
ent.  .So  it  is  with  records— they  are  an 
after-the-fact  prcxluction.  I  he  cost  ac¬ 
counting  approach  is  an  excellent 
tcx>l,  but  it  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  1 
could  cite  too  many  work  centers  in 
the  units  of  our  comjjany  where  we 
have  gathered  voluminous  statistics 
which  show  a  |K)or  job  is  being  done 
—and  where  we  have  done  nothing  or 
not  enough  to  correct  it.  1  am  sure 
each  of  vou  could  tell  a  similar  experi 
ence. 

Work  simplification  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  is  the  act  of  using  work  center 
accoutiting  for  practical  ojierating 
pur|K)ses.  Some  large  stcjres  have  in¬ 
dustrial  engineers  on  their  payrolls 
who  do  this  type  of  work.  Some  stores 
use  their  research  people.  Regardless 
of  who  is  res|xmsible  for  work  simpli¬ 
fication  activity,  it  is  a  fact  that  it 


must  be  continuous  and  unremitting 
to  get  the  real  value  from  work  center 
accounting  figures.  If  you  can  join 
your  work  center  accounting  to  stand¬ 
ard  costs,  standard  time  for  |>erform- 
ance,  and  thus  establish  standards  in 
your  business,  you  will  be  reaching 
toward  the  efficiency  of  the  manufac¬ 
turing  plant  with  the  low  costs  that 
accompany  such  efficiency. 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  new  ways  to 
improve  old  practices  and  methods, 
and  you  will  search  exhaustively  to 
solve  most  of  your  problems.  How¬ 
ever,  1  believe  you  will  be  rew'arded 
in  your  search  and  cKcasionally  the 
gleam  of  pay  dirt  will  encourage  you 
to  delve  deejrer  into  your  cost  prob 
lent. 

Here  is  the  second  jxtint:  Make 
your  reports  simple  to  understand 
and  few  in  number.  How  many  stores 
today  present  the  same  basic  statistics 
in  slightly  altered  form  on  numbers  of 
different  re|}orts?  It  costs  money;  many 
of  the  figures  are  seldom  read  and,  if 
read,  are  not  always  understocKl.  Try 
to  get  a  basic  set  of  o|jerating  figures 
that  department  managers  can  act 
nj)on,  and  save  sftecial  reports  and  sta¬ 
tistics  for  special  research  proftlems. 
In  chopping  down  this  forest  of  fig¬ 
ures  our  stores  produce  for  internal 
contemplation,  it  is  respectfully  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  committee  of  two,  where 
ciue  member  is  away  cjn  an  extended 
vacation,  prcxluces  the  best  logging 
operation.  Someone  must  determine 
what  is  needed  and  what  is  just  so 
much  padding,  and  I  think  a  member 
ol  manageirent  can  do  that  essential 
job  best. 

.\Iv  third  point  is  this:  Don't  accept 
alibis  in  lieu  of  performance.  Keep  in 
mind  that  our  real  goal  is  productiv- 
itv  at  low  cost  {)er  unit  of  wcjrk  if  de- 
[jartment  stores  are  going  to  continue 
IS  healthy,  flourishing  institutions.  If 
you  are  going  to  adopt  Work  (Center 
accounting,  it  is  going  to  cost  you 
monev.  Don’t  allow  the  records  pro¬ 
duced  to  breed  counter  stat*'tics,  alibis 
and  excuses.  You  don’t  sell  enough 
gocxls  at  a  large  enough  gross  margin 
to  afford  poor  performance  in  your 
store.  If  your  records  are  accurate  and 
they  indicate  pextr  departmental  per¬ 
formance,  tackle  the  problems  one  at 
a  time  and  stay  with  them  until  you 
can  mark  the  case  closed. 
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7  Believe  Salespeople  Are 

More  Important  Today  Than 

They  Ever  Have  Been 


By  Wade  G.  McCargo 

President,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
and  President,  H.  V.  Baldwin  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Richmond,  Va. 


hear  a  lot  these  days  about  the 
^  "revolution  in  retailing.”  Some 
writers  and  speakers  say  that  the  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  a  salesperson 
will  be  as  obsolete  and  useless  as  an 
automobile  crank.  Some  are  caustic 
in  their  criticism  of  today’s  salesper¬ 
son  and  say  the  time  spent  in  training 
them  is  wasted. 

As  the  Kingfish  of  Amos  and  Amly 
said  when  he  was  accused  of  stealing 
clothing:  “1  denies  the  allegation  and 
resents  the  allegator.”  This  statement 
about  not  needing  salespeople  is  cer¬ 
tainly  far  from  being  supported  by  the 
apparent  facts. 

We  need  to  bear  in  mintl  that  in 
addition  to  a  motlern  merchandising 
policy,  the  operation  of  our  successful 
department  store  is  in  large  part  a 
matter  of  glamour  and  atmosphere. 
Women,  who  purchase  85  per  cent  of 
the  goods  sold  in  our  stores,  have  a 
love  for  something  more  than  “stark 
bare  items”  when  they  go  to  shop.  The 
thrill  of  shopping  is  to  look,  compare 
and,  most  of  all,  talk  about  the  pros¬ 
pective  purchase.  We  need  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  buying  even  so  simple  an 
item  as  a  pair  of  nylon  hose  is  far 
different  from  picking  up  a  package  of 
Tide  in  a  supermarket. 

I  have  seen  the  truth  of  the  above 
demonstrated  in  “exposed  merchandis¬ 
ing”  or  “self  selection”  units.  An  in¬ 
telligent  salesperson  will  add  25  frer 
cent  to  30  per  cent  in  the  number  of 
units  purchased  by  giving  the  custom¬ 
er  merchandise  information,  size  and 
color  help  and  by  telling  the  customer 
about  the  new  fibers  and  how  best  to 
use  them.  Customers  like  to  handle, 
feel  and  pull  over  merchandise  but 
very  few,  I  have  observed,  come  in 
with  their  minds  made  up  on  every 
detail  of  a  purchase.  Many  times,  if 
the  customer  is  left  alone,  the  sale  is 
not  made  or  fewer  items  are  bought 
than  would  be  sold  by  an  intelligent 
salesperson. 

“Self  Selection,”  “exposed  merchan¬ 
dising”  and  “self  service”  all  have 
their  place  in  our  merchandising  pic¬ 
ture,  but  let’s  put  each  in  its  place  and 
not  try  to  cover  the  whole  waterfront 
with  any  one  of  these.  If  we  do,  we 
are  sure  to  run  into  serious  difficulties. 
There  are  lines  that  lend  themselves 
to  self  service.  1  have  in  mind  certain 
items  of  housewares,  certain  notions 
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Some  people  say  that  today  s  salespeople  arent  even 
trainable  —  but  nobody  believes  that.  The  question^ 
rather,  is  whether  management  is  willing  to  give  and 
capable  of  giving  the  training  that’s  needed.  And  the 
most  important  part  of  salesmanship  training  isn’t 
formal  —  it’s  the  influence  of  a  management  execu¬ 
tive  who  respects  his  people  and  welcomes  them  into 
the  fellowship  of  shared  effort  and  shared  ideas. 


and  toilet  items  and  many  others,  yet 
in  these  departments  more  units  jjer 
customer  can  be  sold  when  the  right 
salesfjerson  is  on  the  job  suggesting 
the  wisdom  of  buying  more  than  one 
and  suggesting  additional  kindred 
items. 

The  fashion  picture,  which  is  a  large 
part  of  a  department  store  operation, 
is  another  matter  altogether.  Custom¬ 
ers  need  help  and  if  we  are  going  to 
do  the  great  job  that  is  ahead  of  us, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  do  a  better 
job  of  selling.  This  will  be  done  best, 
in  my  humble  judgment,  by  human 
beings.  That  leads  me  to  deal  with 
this  much  maligned  and  in  many  cases 
misunderstood  person,  the  modern 
salesperson. 

Respect  for  the  Salesperson.  For  all 

too  long,  we  have  taken  people  into 
our  stores,  large  and  small,  and  given 
them  some  initial  training  and  then 
left  them,  more  or  less,  on  their  own. 
A  salesgirl  seldom  gets  the  chance  to 
know  what  her  boss  wants  or  thinks. 
She  is  all  too  often  looked  upon  as  a 
unit  and  supposed  to  be  wound  up 
when  employed,  called  down  when  she 
makes  a  mistake  and  kicked  out  when 
she  fails  to  make  her  quota.  I  have 
found  few  people  in  this  world  who 
will  not  respond  to  being  treated  as 
"one  of  the  team.”  People,  including 
salespeople,  like  to  believe  that  they 
are  part  of  the  whole  job  and  an  im¬ 
portant  part  and  when  they  believe 
they  are  appreciated,  you  can  count 
on  them  to  produce. 

In  many  cases,  rules  and  regulations 
are  passed  along  to  our  selling  people 
and  very  few  explanations  are  given. 
We  in  management  are  prone  to  pass 
out  instructions  and  expect  them  to 


be  regarded  as  sacred  because  they 
come  from  top  management.  Dare  to 
try  to  justify  what  you  want  done  by 
having  to  defend  it  on  equal  ground 
with  the  person  who  has  to  do  the  job. 
In  many  cases,  you  may  find  that  the 
person  you  think  is  a  dumbbell  knows 
more  than  you  do  about  how'  the  job 
shoitld  be  done  and  what  merchandise 
should  go  into  the  department.  It  is 
far  better  for  the  boss  to  lose  face  and 
have  to  take  suggestions  from  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  than  it  is  later  to  lose  sales 
because  an  indifferent  salesperson  is 
carrying  out  instructions  she  either 
doesn’t  understand  or  doesn’t  believe 
are  right.  A  salesperson  who  knows 
why  she  is  to  do  certain  things  can 
usually  be  relied  iqx)n  to  do  them. 

Training  Must  Be  Continuous.  A 

better  job  of  selling  must  be  done  in 
the  days  ahead.  If  we  fail  to  do  our 
job  in  distribution,  many  people  will 
suffer  because  the  retailer  is  in  the  key 
position  of  making  our  economy  work. 
We  are  sometimes  referred  to  as 
“rperchants  of  discontent.”  Our  job  is 
to  make  jjeople  want  a  better  standard 
of  living  and  to  sell  the  wonderful 
new  products  that  will  pour  from  our 
factories  in  the  months  and  years 
ahead.  In  order  to  do  this  in  the  most 
successful  manner,  we  must  have  a 
continuing  program  of  training  our 
salespeople  in  merchandise  facts  and 
in  the  use  and  care  of  the  new  prod¬ 
ucts  in  order  that  our  customers  will 
want  them,  buy  them,  and  know  how 
to  get  the  most  pleasure  and  service 
out  of  them. 

Training  for  Management,  Too.  Now 

a  word  about  the  quality  of  material 
we  have  to  work  with.  Many  are  tell¬ 


ing  us  that  salespeople  are  just  no 
good  and  arc  not  interested  in  doing 
a  good  job.  How  about  us  bosses?  Are 
we  as  gootl  as  we  used  to  be?  I  am 
afraid  we  need  a  little  training,  too. 
.Most  of  us  have  grown  careless  and  in 
some  cases  plumb  lazy.  A  little  self- 
examination  will  disclose  that  we  need 
to  get  ourselves  down  to  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  better  selling  and  set  an 
example  of  doing  a  good  job  instead 
of  just  directing.  Our  salespeople  can 
quickly  detect  the  difference  and  it  is 
rellected  in  their  own  performance  on 
the  job. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  travel 
quite  a  bit  this  year  and  I  find  good 
selling  in  our  stores  on  the  increase. 

1  can  tell  you  what  kind  of  executives 
are  in  top  management  when  I  walk 
through  a  store  and  talk  to  a  few  of 
the  employees.  When  you  find  the 
salesjjeople  alert,  interested  and  in¬ 
formed  about  store  jx>licy  and  mer¬ 
chandise,  you  find  them  also  friendly 
and  happy;  and  nine  times  out  of  ten 
you  fiiul  the  boss  an  executive  who  is 
a  doer  instead  of  a  teller. 

Far  from  being  at  an  end  of  their 
usefulness,  I  believe  salespeople  are 
more  important  today  than  they  ever 
have  been  and  will  be  still  more  im¬ 
portant  in  the  days  and  years  ahead. 
We,  in  top  management,  can  increase 
this  usefulness  and  their  ability  to  do 
a  better  job  for  us  by  first,  treating 
our  salespeople  like  human  beings: 
second,  letting  them  know  what  to 
do  and  why  they  are  doing  it;  third, 
training  them  as  a  week  by  week  job 
and  not  just  when  the  boss  gets  the 
urge. 

The  smaller  stores  throughout  our 
country  are  getting  very  valuable  help 
from  the  Distributive  Education  co¬ 
ordinators.  These  very  fine  people  are 
operating  in  almost  every  state  in  a 
very  efficient  manner.  Those  mer¬ 
chants  who  are  not  using  these  facili¬ 
ties  are  failing  to  receive  help  where  it 
is  most  efficient  and  willing  to  l)e  used. 
The  Distributive  Education  clubs  of 
our  country  are  pointing  many  of  our 
fine  high  school  boys  and  girls  to  a 
career  in  distribution.  This  will  mean 
an  ever  increasing  flow  of  better  sell¬ 
ing  [jersonnel  at  all  levels,  if  we  give 
these  young  people  the  opportunity 
they  deserve  once  they  appear  upon 
the  scene. 
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How  to  plan  a  balanced,  economical 
system  of  vertical  transportation 


Every  Floor  a  First  Floor 


npHE  decision  to  install  a  moving 

stairway  is  a  matter  of  economics 
and  a  matter  of  public  relations.  In 
department  stores,  the  public  relations 
factor  is  important,  but  the  major  fac¬ 
tor  is  economic. 

From  the  economic  point  of  view, 
how  does  the  moving  stairway  com¬ 
pare  with  the  elevator?  The  stairw'ay 
is  primarily  a  mass-mover  of  people 
for  relatively  short  distances,  while 
the  elevator  is  a  mover  of  fewer  people 
over  much  greater  distances.  The  mov¬ 
ing  stairway  has  a  capacity  of  several 
thousand  people  per  hour;  the  eleva¬ 
tor  of  several  hundred.  As  to  space, 
two  32-inch  stairways  take  as  much 
space  as  three  passenger  elevators  of 
4,000  pound  capacity.  The  stairway 
usually  wins  on  economic  grounds. 

Figuring  Transportation  Needs 

In  a  typical  department  store,  there 
should  be  a  planned  relationship  be¬ 
tween  passenger  transportation  capac¬ 
ity  and  sales  area  above  the  first  floor. 
It  is  best  expressed  as  a  ratio  of  the 
transp>ortation  system’s  capacity  to  the 
upper  floor  sales  area.  Measuring 
transp>ortation  capacity  in  persons  per 
hour  in  each  direction,  and  measuring 
the  sales  area  in  square  feet,  the  em¬ 
pirical  ratio  of  one  to  25  has  been 
determined.  This  means  that  the 
transportation  system  should  be  cap¬ 
able  of  carrying  one  person  per  hour, 
in  both  up  and  down  directions,  for 
every  25  square  feet  of  sales  area  above 
the  main  floor.  For  bargain  base¬ 
ments,  the  ratio  should  be  increased 
to  one  to  10. 

These  ratios,  called  density  ratios, 
are  arrived  at  by  considering  jjeak 
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By  H.  C.  Hickock 

Westinghmise  Electric  Corporation 

crowds  such  as  those  at  Christmas, 
Easter  and  other  special  times.  Twen¬ 
ty-five  per  cent  of  a  store’s  profit  is 
normally  obtained  during  these  peri¬ 
ods,  and  it  is  imperative  that  the 
highest  possible  volume  be  secured. 
To  do  so,  adequate  and  easily  avail¬ 
able  transportation  is  essential— even 
though  the  facilities  needed  at  these 
times  are  not  taxed  to  capacity  during 
die  remainder  of  the  year.  They  must, 
of  course,  operate  at  reasonable  cost 
and  not  occupy  excessive  space. 

Stairway  economics  can  best  be 
studied  by  considering  a  typical,  aver¬ 
age-size,  six-floor  store  with  basement. 
Assume  that  there  are  55,000  square 
feet  of  sales  area  on  each  floor  except 
the  sixth,  which  is  devoted  to  non¬ 
selling  space.  The  total  area  to  which 
customers  must  be  transported  is, 
then,  225,000  square  feet  above  the 
first  floor,  and  55,000  in  the  basement. 
Using  the  one  to  25  density-ratio,  the 
transportation  capacity  of  this  typical 
store  should  be  8,800  persons  per  hour 
above  the  ground  floor  and  5,500  |}er 
hour  to  the  basement.  To  provide  this 
capacity  by  elevators  alone  would  re¬ 
quire  18  modern,  efficient,  large  eleva¬ 
tors  capable  of  transporting  about  500 
persons  per  hour.  The  investment 
would  be  about  $1  million.  If  this  sys¬ 
tem  of  18  elevators  is  arranged  in  three 
banks  of  six  elevators  each  and  is  effi¬ 
ciently  scheduled,  the  operating  costs 
—including  personnel,  amortization, 
taxes,  power,  maintenance  and  insur¬ 
ance-will  be  about  $145,500  a  year. 

In  addition,  space  costs  must  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Eighteen  elevators  occupy 
19,000  square  feet,  including  the 
aisles  in  front  of  the  elevators,  .\verage 


square  loot  evaluation  for  this  size  of 
store  would  normally  be  about  $90  a 
year,  but  since  space  ordinarily  occu¬ 
pied  by  elevators  against  a  wall  may  be 
valued  at  less,  we  will  use  $80.  The 
annual  charge  for  sales  space,  then,  is 
$1,520,000.  At  3.5  per  cent,  this  means 
a  potential  profit  loss  of  $53,200.  .\dtl 
that  to  the  operating  costs,  and  yoii 
(rave  a  total  of  $198,700  per  year. 

Reducing  the  Costs 

A  look  at  the  figure  tabulations  will 
ihow  that  the  two  big  items  of  expense 
are  personnel  and  investment  charges. 
Obviously,  expense  reduction  will  be 
realized  with  operator-less  vehicles 
and,  if  possible,  fewer  and  lower-cost 
vehicles.  The  electric  stairway  can 
satisfy  these  requirements  admirably. 
So  let’s  see  what  it  can  do  in  the  typi¬ 
cal  store. 

A  48-inch  stairway  can  carry  8,000 
persons  per  hotir.  One  riser  of  such 
up-and-down  stairways  would,  there¬ 
fore,  theoretically  be  able  to  handle 
the  situation  in  our  typical  store  ex¬ 
ample.  However,  approximately  20 
per  cent  of  the  shopjiers  who  enter  a 
store,  including  the  infirm,  may  prefer 
to  use  elevators.  So,  if  the  total  trans¬ 
portation  capacity  required  is  foi 
8,800  persons  an  hour,  the  demand  for 
elevators  may  be  set  at  1,760.  Four 
elevators  would  be  required. 

The  stairways  would  be  arranged  to 
serve  from  the  basement  to  the  fourth 
floor.  The  fifth  floor,  probably  a  fur 
niture  floor,  would  be  serviced  by  the 
elevators.  The  balanced  transportation 
system  for  the  store  then  consists  of 
four  elevators  and  eight  moving  stair¬ 
ways.  The  investment  for  such  a  sys- 
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tein  is  approximately  $500,000,  or  one- 
half  that  of  an  all-elevator  installation. 
The  annual  operating  costs  of  such  a 
system  would  he  $66,100. 

Space  requirements,  including  suit¬ 
able  aisles,  would  be  4,200  square  feet 
for  the  elevators  and  2,100  square  feet 
for  the  stall  ways— a  total  of  6,300 
square  feet.  Since  the  stairways  are 
normally  located  in  the  center  of  the 
store,  it  may  be  assumed  that  they 
occiqjy  space  with  higher  than  average 
value,  or  $115  per  square  foot.  The 
space  assigned  to  elevators  is  valued  at 
J8(l  per  square  foot.  Annual  space 
loss,  therefore,  is  $20,200.  Added  to 
the  operating  costs,  the  total  for  the 
balanced  system  is  $86,300— less  than 
hall  the  total  operating  costs  for  the 
dll-elevator  system. 

The  figures  are  two  to  one  in  favor 
of  the  balanced  stairway-and-elevator 
system.  But  there  are  still  other  con¬ 
siderations  in  its  favor.  Moving  stair¬ 
ways  eliminate  waits  for  service,  allow 
a  good  view  of  departments  and  mer¬ 
chandise  on  all  floors,  give  a  modern, 
up-to-date  atmosphere  and  enhance 
the  attractiveness  of  the  store.  All 
these  factors,  combined  with  econom¬ 
ic  advantages,  have  made  the  moving 
stairway  highly  acceptable  to  stores. 

Modernization  Costs 

In  all  this  discussion,  we  have  been 
dealing  theoretically  with  a  new’  build¬ 
ing.  The  situation  is  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent,  of  course,  when  the  installation  of 
a  system  in  an  existing  structure  is 
being  considered.  Investment  costs 
vary  considerably  because  of  building 
requirements;  certain  special  prob¬ 
lems  of  removal  and  building  work 
often  exist.  But  the  overall  benefits 
are  increased  volume,  reduced  operat¬ 
ing  costs  and  improved  atmosphere. 

Let  us  assume  that  a  vertical  trans¬ 
portation  system  is  to  be  installed  in 
an  existing  store  of  the  same  size  as 
the  typical  store  just  discussed.  If  the 
store  is  equipped  already  with  12  ob¬ 
solete  elevators,  its  ability  to  get  cus¬ 
tomers  to  the  upper  floors  is  only 
about  40  per  cent  of  what  it  shoidd  be 
at  high-volume  periods.  Sales  space 
during  these  periods  is  evaluated  at 
about  $135  per  square  foot.  Suppose 
there  are  50  such  high-volume  days  in 
the  year.  With  a  system  only  40  per 
cent  efficient,  the  potential  lost  sales 


total  only  $3  million— simply  becau.se 
the  customers  don’t  get  to  the  upper 
floors  in  sufficient  numbers.  This  $3 
million  is  10  per  cent  of  the  store’s 
overall  potential  volume.  On  the 
other  hand,  by  providing  adequate 
transportation  the  store  coidd  increase 
its  volume  by  10  jier  cent. 

This  reasoning  is  based  simply  on 


the  fact  that  sales  volume  and  profit 
depend  on  customers  entering  the 
store  and  circulating  throughout  its 
sales  area,  and  that  convenient  "first- 
floor-type”  shopping  is  an  inducement 
to  both.  Adequate,  accessible  and  con¬ 
venient  transportation  will,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  make  every  floor  a 
first  floor. 


Annual  Costs  for  1 8  Elevators 

OPERATING  COSTS 

Personnel  (Operators  and  Starters) 

$55,000 

Amortization,  Interest  at  4%  on  unpaid  balance  over  a 

30-year  period,  and  taxes . ' . 

67,800 

Power,  Maintenance,  and  Liability  Insurance 

22,700 

$145,500 

SPACE  COST  EVALUATION 

Sales  Space  Used  . 

19,000  sq.  ft. 

Evaluated  at  . 

X  $80 

Total  .Annual  Space  Charge . 

$1,520,000 

at  314%  profit . 

X  31/2% 

.Annual  "Loss”  .  . 

$  53.200 

Plus  Total  Operating  Costs  . 

$  145,500 

Total 

$  198.700 

Annual  Costs  for  Combination  of  Elevators 


and  Moving  Stairways 

OPERATING  COSTS 

Personnel  $15,600 

•Amortization.  Interest  at  4%  on  unpaid  balance  over  a 

.30-year  period,  and  taxes  33,900 

Power,  Maintenance,  and  Liability  Insurance  16,600 

$66,100 


SPACE  COST  EVALUATION 

Elevators 

Moving  Stairways 

Sales  Space  Used 

4200  sq.  ft. 

2100  sq.  ft. 

Evaluated  at 

X  $80 

X  $115 

lAital  .Annual  Space 

Charge  . 

$336,000  -f 

$242,000  = 

$578,000 

at  3i,^%  profit 

X  31/2% 

Annual  “I.oss" 

$20,200 

Plus  Total  Operating  Ckrsts 

$66,100 

Total 

$86,300 

TImm  flgwras  or*  •ttimatM  for  an  avorog*  now  six  (lory  and  boMmant  ttora  bnildlng. 
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Saies  Promotion  Calendar 


October  is  one  of  the  strongest  merchandising  months  of  the 
year.  For  the  average  department  store  about  nine  and  one-half 
per  cent  of  the  annual  business  is  done  in  October.  This  is  a 
month  of  27  selling  days  (with  one  more  Saturday  than  1952) 
crowded  with  special  events,  days  and  weeks  that  entice  cus¬ 
tomers  to  come  out  and  buy.  Good  promotion  plus  good  point- 
of-sale  display  and  selling  will  create  plus  business. 


By  Howard  P.  Abrahams 

Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


Home  Furnishings.  Families  have 
moved  back  indoors  by  October  and 
are  thinking  about  dressing  up  their 
homes.  There  is  hardly  a  home  fur¬ 
nishings  item  which  isn’t  ripe  for 
promotion  in  this  ?nonth.  Floor  cox>- 
erings,  draperies,  bedrooms,  living 
and  dining  room  furniture  sell  more 
than  their  normal  percentage  in 
October,  which  means  that  they 
should  be  properly  promoted. 
Check  your  model  rooms  and  dexnse 
nexv  themes  for  them  tied  in  xvith 
the  indoor  Iwing  idea.  Some  stores 
hold  auditorium  activities  xvith 
prominent  interior  decoxators  as 
speakers  for  extra  publicity. 

A  Dress-Up  Month.  Fashions  are 
more  formal  this  month.  Much  of 
the  apparel  buying  centers  around 
coats,  suits,  dresses,  and  fuis.  Milli¬ 
nery,  handbags,  gloves,  shoes  and 
other  accessories  are  the  wanted  fin¬ 
ishing  touches.  Emphasize  the  im¬ 
portant  nexv  fashion  trends  in  the 
copy  on  signs  in  your  windoxv  and 
interior  displays.  Devote  most  of 
vour  windoxvs  to  fashion  displays. 

Sportswear.  Sxveaters,  suede  jackets 
and  other  casual  wear  will  be  selling 
this  month  and  should  be  promoted 
xvith  the  aid  of  seasonal  colors. 

If  you’re  located  in  Northern 
climes,  October  may  be  the  month 
for  inaugurating  winter  sportswear 
promotions  like  ski  suits  and  acces¬ 


sories  for  adults  and  snoxvsuits  for 
the  kids.  Layaways  on  these  bigger- 
ticket  apparel  items  can  and  should 
be  successfully  promoted  noxv.  .And 
if  you’re  in  or  near  a  college  toxvn, 
a  football  window  is  a  natural  for 
sportswear  tie-ins. 

Men's  Wear.  Topcoats,  suits,  hats, 
shoes  and  furnishings  warrant  peak 
attention.  National  Hat  Week  is 
slated  for  October  24th.  .4gain, 
don’t  forget  layaxvay  promotions  for 
heax’ier  winter  garments  like  ox>er- 
aoats  and  fur-collar  jackets. 

Columbus  Day.  T raditionally,  this 
is  a  big  sales  day.  .Most  schools  are 
closed,  which  means  that  mothers 
can  bring  the  kids  along  xvhen  they 
fill  in  on  school  clothes.  If  you  xvant 
to  meet  the  day  half  way  by  prod¬ 
ding  the  poptilace  a  bit,  Columbus 
Day  is  a  natural  for  such  promotions 
as  historical  tie-ins,  children’s  draw¬ 
ing  and  essay  contests,  free  comic 
books,  movies,  and  anything  else 
that  xvill  make  Junior  want  to  bring 
his  mother  downtown. 

Girl  Scout  Week.  .Starting  October 
2Mh,  it  affords  an  opportunity  to 
promote  girl’s  wear.  An  institution¬ 
al  xvindoxv  in  honor  of  the  girl  scouts 
is  alxvays  in  oxder,  but  you  can  go 
further  by  tying  the  ex’ent  in  xvith  a 
teen  fashion  show  or  a  cookie  baking 
contest.  Perk  up  your  notions  and 


piece  goods  departments  with  a  sexv- 
ing  contest  for  girl  scouts. 

Christmas  Is  Around  the  Corner. 

.idvertise  and  display  gift  items  that 
require  monogramming,  engraving, 
printing  or  other  personalized 
touches.  You  should  be  xvell  started 
on  promoting  personal  Christxnas 
greeting  cards  by  this  date.  Your 
door-to-door  competition  has  been 
at  it  for  months.  It’s  not  too  early 
for  a  separate  shop  on  an  tipper 
floor,  along  xvith  plenty  of  plugs  in 
your  regular  advertising.  Suggest 
materials  and  tools  from  the  art 
needlework  and  notions  depart¬ 
ments  for  “ rnake-your-own”  Christ¬ 
mas  gifts.  An  early  start  will  result 
in  extra  sales  and  relieve  the  last 
minute  rush  orders. 

(See  Report  to  .Management  on 
Christmas  Merchandising  and  Pro¬ 
motions,  page  13,  for  a  more  com¬ 
plete  picture.) 

Stationery  Promotions.  Aside  from 
school  supplies,  stationery  depart¬ 
ments  can  make  a  fuss  ox>er  National 
Letter  IVriting  Week,  to  be  held 
October  4-10  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Pai’kr  Stationkry  and  Tab- 
LKT  Mani'facturkrs  Assck;iation, 
Nexv  York.  The  promotion  includes 
a  windoxv  display  contest  with  prizes 
for  display  men.  Write  the  Associ¬ 
ation  at  327  Fifth  .Ax>e.,  New  York, 
for  more  details. 
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BOOKS 


COOI’ERATIVE  AdVERIISING,  I’hc 

Way  to  Make  It  Pay,  By  Mosher 
Story  Hutchins;  The  Ronald 
Ihess  Company,  New  York;  255 

pp.;  $6.00. 

Many  retailers  as  well  as  many 
manuiacturers  sj>enti  a  good  deal 
of  money  on  cooperative  advertising 
without  fully  understanding  its 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  This  is  just 
as  true  of  the  retailer  who  snaps  up 
a  “bargain”  deal  without  carefully 
evaluating  the  cjuality  and  profit  jx)- 
lential  of  the  advertising  as  it  is  of  the 
manufacturer  who  produces  an  expen¬ 
sive  series  of  advertising  materials 
only  to  see  a  dealer  waste  them  in  an 
inelfectual  medium  or  ignore  them 
completely. 

Manufacturers,  wholesalers  and  re¬ 
tailers  can  derive  solid  benefit  from 
this  comprehensive  study  of  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising.  The  author  has 
drawn  upon  his  long  experience  in 
the  field  as  a  consultant  to  present  a 
factual,  realistic  appraisal.  He  covers 
the  many  different  media  and  their 
fitness  for  particular  products;  he 
shows  the  smaller  retailer  the  good 
and  the  bad  of  manufacturer-prepared 
advertising,  making  special  reference 
to  the  fact  that  necessary  local  flavor 
may  be  missing  in  an  ad  mat  prepared 
hundreds  of  miles  away,  even  though 
the  art  work  is  exceptional. 

The  question  of  cost-sharing  in  co¬ 
operative  advertising  is  approached 
from  a  neutral  direction.  Both  manu¬ 
facturer  and  dealer  have  responsibili¬ 
ties  to  perform  in  this  tyjie  of  opera¬ 
tion  and  the  author  defines  them  with 
equal  fairness. 

For  business  men  who  carry  on  any 
sort  of  cooperative  advertising  pro¬ 
gram,  this  definitive  book  is  long  over¬ 
due  and  well  worth  a  look. 


Advertising  (Second  Edition)  By 
Albert  Wesley  Frey;  The  Ron¬ 
ald  Press  Company,  New  York; 
756  pp.;  $6.50. 

¥N  this  revised  version  of  a  text  on 
•*-the  why  and  how  of  advertising, 
considerable  attention  is  paid  to  mar¬ 
keting  and  advertising  factors  that 
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imON’S,  STATE  STREET.  CHICAGO 


Grand  Rapids  designed  stores  have 
the  advantages  of  mass  production  and 
manufacturing  know-how  that  economically 
provide  traditional  Grand  Rapids 
quality.  Grand  Rapids  customers  are 
assured  high  operating  utility  from  the 
latest  developments  in  the  mechanics 
of  retail  selling. 


These  production  advantages,  plus  a  planned 
individualized  environment  that  attracts 
customers,  creates  traffic  and  compels  more 
transactions  add  up  to  greater  efficiency, 
volume,  and  profits. 


Ask  today  for  full  information  on  our 
store  designing  service. 

Be  sure  to  write  for  your  copy  of  the  booklet 
on  Lytton’s  Evergreen  Park  Store.  Address 
Dept.  S-8 

Little  or  big  .  .  . 

New  or  reynodeling  .  .  . 


Grand  Rapids  Planning 
Gives  yon  more  for  your  money. 


GRAND  RAPIDS  STORE  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

GRAND  RAPIDS  2,  MICHIGAN 

NEW  YOIK  •  CHICAGO  •  PITTSIURGH  •  MEMPHIS  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  PORTLAND 
Manufactured  in  Australia  under  license  by  T.  S.  Gill  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Melbourne,  Victoria 
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Meeting  Store  Requirements! 


STEIN-Add-A-Section  FINISHERS'  TABLES 


ri^HRIFTY,  practical  work  producing  tables  installed  in  any 
number  of  sections.  Can  be  “added  to”  as  hand  finishing 
department  expands.  Beautifully  finished.  Sturdily  constructed, 
hardwood  top,  steel  frame  and  leg.  These  tables  ACTUALLY 
PAY  FOR  THEMSELVES  through  increased  production,  better 
work  and  greater  comfort  for  the  seamstress  or  tailor.  Write  for 
descriptive  literature.  Dept.  S6. 


STEIN 

COMBINATION  RIBBON 
SEWING  MACHINE  FOR 
ALTERING  HEMS 


L.M.  STEIN 
COMPANY 


Leading  .stores  all  over  the 
Unitetl  States  have  found  this 
machine  extremely  simple  to- 
operate  .  .  .  highly  ilexihle  .  .  . 
and  efficiently  useful  on  all 
types  of  materials.  Equipped 
with  trimmer  for  trimming  off 
surplus  material  as  ribbon  is 
Ireing  applied  to  garment. 
Write  for  descriptive  literature. 


LAURENCE  M.  STEIN  COMPANY 

W.  Vam  Burmm  Str—t  •  •  ChicmBm  MtUmmia 


have  grown  in  iiTi|)ortance  over  the 
the  past  few  years.  Television,  natur¬ 
ally,  shows  the  biggest  gain  in  cover¬ 
age  when  the  atithor  discusses  media. 
Packaging  and  branding  have  received 
more  detailed  attention  in  two  sepa¬ 
rate  chapters,  and  both  topics  are  ol 
interest  to  retailers.  The  subject  of 
ccxjperative  advertising,  although  giv¬ 
en  ample  coverage,  is  viewed  mainly 
through  the  manufacturers’  eyes  and  I 
thus  offers  little  more  than  generalized  | 
information  for  the  retailer.  The  hook 
is  fairly  advanced  in  its  treatment  of 
the  socio-economic  influences  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  the  problem  of  improv-  I 
ing  advertising  standards,  for  which  | 
the  author  is  to  be  commended.  I 

Delivery  Co.st.s  —  Their  Me.\s-  I 
IJREMENT  AND  COMPARLSON  FOR 

Department  and  Specialty  | 

Stores.  By  Bishop  Brown  and  ! 

.\ssociates;  5.5  pp.;  University  j 

of  Pittsburgh  Press;  $2.  I 

The  need  for  a  standardized  meth-  1 
od  of  accounting  for  delivery  vol-  I 
lime  and  costs  has  tieen  felt  for  a  long  | 
time  by  department  store  management 
concerned  with  analyzing  expenses 
ami  productivity.  Delivery  expenses,  1 

varying  from  three  to  four  jrer  cent  of  j 
net  sales,  represent  an  area  of  consid¬ 
erable  size  wherein  accounting  im¬ 
provements  can  pave  the  way  to  mean¬ 
ingful  savings. 

The  authors  of  this  manual  have 
attempted  to  jjrovide  the  retailer  with 
a  sound  guide  for  determining  and 
comparing  delivery  costs;  they  make 
no  attempt  to  show  how  delivery  costs 
specifically  can  be  lowered.  .\n  illus¬ 
trative  case  is  presented  in  detail, 
based  on  the  experience  of  a  major 
store,  to  show  exactly  how  delivery 
costs  can  be  uniformly  measured.  Fac¬ 
tors  external  to  the  store,  such  as  cli¬ 
matic  and  tojxrgraphic  conditions, 
traffic,  local  labor  rates,  and  others, 
are  shown  as  influencing  delivery  cost 
comparisons  between  stores  in  differ¬ 
ent  areas. 

The  author,  who  is  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Retailing  at  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  worked  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  Howard  C.  Adams  and  Rob¬ 
ert  K.  Stolz  of  McKinsey  &  Company 
and  Kenneth  P.  Mages  of  Touche, 
Niven,  Bailey  &:  Smart. 
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Service  %  Fact  Si  Atout  Falorios 


PELLON;  A  NEW  NON-WOVEN  INTERFACING 

More  uses  for  this  new  material  are 
being  developed.  Tests  and  experience 
show  it  has  good  serviceability. 


■pELLON,  an  interfacing  material 
that  is  now  being  widely  used  in 
women's  and  men’s  apparel,  is  a  new 
type  of  non-woven  fabric.  It  was  in¬ 
vented  by  two  Dutch  engineers,  who 
combined  camel  hair,  wool  and  ace¬ 
tate  in  a  non-woven  structure  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  material  that  was  light-weight, 
resilient,  absorbent  and  considerably 
stronger  than  felted  fabrics  of  the  same 
weight  and  thickness.  It  is  now  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Pellon  Ck>rporation  in 
a  greatly  improved  product  made  with 
long  staple  nylon,  acetate  and  cotton. 
In  some  constructions  wool  is  used. 

Its  Manufacture.  A  special  carding 
operation  produces  a  fairly  thick  bat¬ 
ting  in  which  the  fibers  crisscross  each 
other  numerous  times.  Heat  and  high 
pressure  then  is  used  to  produce  a 
permanently  bonded  structure.  Differ¬ 
ent  thicknesses  of  finished  cloth  are 
made  by  varying  the  thickness  of  the 
batting.  Three  standard  colors  are 
produced:  white,  black  and  mottled 
grey. 

Its  Uses.  The  shape  retention  proper¬ 
ties  of  Pellon  are  employed  not  only 
for  interfacings.  A  brassiere  manufac¬ 
turer  is  using  the  material,  and  its 
possibilities  as  an  outerwear  fabric  are 
suggested  by  its  recent  introduction  in 
a  line  of  [)etticoat  skirts.  Pellon  is 
sold  at  retail  as  well  as  to  the  garment 
trade. 


Its  Serviceability.  number  of  retail 
laboratories  have  reported  that  they 
are  satisfied  with  Pellon’s  perform¬ 
ance,  and  it  has  been  approved  by  the 
(iootl  Housekeeping  Institute. 

The  National  Institute  of  Dryclean- 
iiig  recently  reported  that  samples  t)b- 
tained  from  retail  piece  goods  sources 
lost  considerable  stiffness  in  dryclean¬ 
ing  as  compared  with  samples  obtained 
directly  from  the  company.  In  both 
instances,  the  product  was  sewn,  for 
testing  purposes,  between  lining  anil 
outerwear  fabrics  to  form  panels  com¬ 
parable  to  the  construction  of  finished 
garments.  They  were  processed  in  reg¬ 
ular  drycleaning  loads. 

The  company  has  explained  that 
Pellon  sold  at  retail  is  a  stiffer  quality 
to  begin  with  than  that  supplied  to 
the  garment  trade.  The  reason  for  the 
extra  stiffness,  according  to  the  produc¬ 
ers,  is  that  amateur  sewers  find  it  easier 
to  work  w'ith.  Though  the  additional 
stiffness  is  lost  in  drycleanings,  the  re¬ 
siliency  and  shape  retaining  projier- 
ties  are  said  to  be  unaffected. 

This  is  an  interesting  point.  .As  the 
company  explains  it,  Pellon’s  service¬ 
ability  does  not  de|>end  upon  stiffness 
but  rather  upon  its  ability  to  hold  its 
sha|)e  and  to  maintain  the  firm,  soft 
lines  desired  in  apparel.  The  fashion 
wear  manufacturers  prefer  the  natural 
softness  of  the  plain  finish  Pellon  to 
the  s|)ecial  stiffness  imparted  to  retail 
piece  goods. 


It  would  appear,  then,  that  no  ques¬ 
tion  concerning  loss  of  stiffness  in 
diycleaning  is  likely  to  come  up  in  the 
case  ot  ready-to-wear  solil  by  the  store. 
Ill  home-sewn  apparel  it  is  unlikely  to 
become  an  issue,  provided  shape  re¬ 
tention  is  tinaffected  as  the  manufac¬ 
turer  claims.  .\s  far  as  we  know,  no 
consumer  has  raised  such  a  complaint. 

The  National  Institute  of  Dryclean¬ 
ing  has  reported,  however,  that  it  has 
received  several  men’s  summer  suits  of 
the  rayon  and  acetate  cord  type  which 
were  discolored  in  areas  exactly  outlin¬ 
ing  the  Pellon  content.  I'lie  slight  but 
noticeable  discoloration  can  be  re¬ 
moved  quite  satisfactorily  by  the 
cleaner.  Both  Pellon  Cor|X)ration  and 
the  Institute  are  investigating  the 
problem  further  to  see  if  they  can  get 
at  the  exact  nature  of  this  trouble  and 
find  a  solution  for  it. 

•As  regards  the  over-all  service  values 
of  Pellon,  a  retail  laboratory  has  rated 
the  fabric  for  its  own  organization  as 
"well  suited”  for  the  interfacing  uses 
intended.  It  found  the  product  to 
have  high  dimensional  stability  in  both 
laundering  and  cleaning  and  to  be 
color  fast.  It  found  it  satisfactory  also 
to  perspiration  tests  and  that  it  ap¬ 
peared  unchanged  after  ironing  under 
various  conditions  including  high,  dry 
temperatures,  anti  direct  applications 
of  steam.  The  crease  recovery  or 
"spring  back”  of  the  material  was  ex¬ 
cellent  in  all  directions.  The  labora¬ 
tory  found  that  a  slight  loss  of  body 
and  stiffness  took  place  in  standard 
drycleaning  and  laundering  tests,  that 
tensile  strength  ran  as  high  as  19 
pounds  and  that  Pellon  had  good 
porosity. 
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An  eiTertive  budget  is  the  barkbone  of  a  sucressful  business,  but  in 
planning  the  budget  there’s  no  room  for  error,  no  guesswork  allowed.  A 
goo«l  bu<lget  ean  assure  your  profits;  a  poor  one  can  destroy  them. 

That’s  why  the  new  revised  edition  of  the  Controllers’  Congress 
publication.  Manual  of  Budgetary  Procedure  and  Control  for  Depart- 
MENTIZED  Stores,  is  so  important  to  all  retailers  who  want  to  run  their 
firms  on  t!ie  l»est  possible  margin  of  profit.  Here,  under  one  cover,  is  a 
complete  step-by-step  guide  to  budget  preparation.  It  will  show  you: 

How  to  Plan  the  Operating  or  Net  Profit  Budget 
How  to  Plan  the  Balance  Sheet  Budget 
How  to  Revise  the  Operating  Budget 
How  to  Revise  the  Balance  Sheet  Budget 
How  to  Control  and  Report  the  Results 

Full  consideration  is  given  to  all  elements  of  expense  and  income,  each 
of  which  affects  your  profit  ratio.  Also  included  are  practical  sample 
budget  schedules,  which  ran  be  adapted  for  use  in  your  own  store. 

Avoid  pitfalls  and  guesswork  in  your  budgeting  procedures!  Order 
your  copy  of  this  helpful  manual  today!  All  you  have  to  do  is  fill  out. 
clip  and  mail  the  coupon  below. 


CONTROLLERS'  CONGRESS 


too  WEST  31tt  STREET  (Plecse  Print) 

NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 

Gandainan: 

Pfaas*  Mnd  me  .  copy  iei  of  the  revised  MANUAL  OF  BUDGETARY  PRO¬ 


CEDURE  AND  CONTROL  FOR  DEPARTM.ENTIZED  STORES. 

NAME . 

STORE  . 

ADDRESS  . 


CITY . STATE . 

Prices:  $2.50  to  Members  of  the  NRDGA  (Add  3%  Sales  Tax  on 

$5.00  to  Non-Members  New  York  City  Orders) 


Please  make  checks  payable  to:  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


Letters 


Bank  Charge  Account  Plans 

I  feel  that  the  article  “Bank  Charge  .Ac¬ 
count  Plans”  (March  Storf.s)  was  what  ihe 
department  stores  wanted  to  hear  rather 
than  an  objective  study  of  the  possibilities. 
Such  a  plan  ...  is  a  strong  competitive 
tool. 

The  article  tends  to  write  it  off.  I  would 
like  to  make  the  parallel  of  retailing  and 
the  real  estate  business  with  retailing  and 
the  money  lending  business.  Real  estate  is 
for  insurance  companies.  When  my  grand¬ 
father  started  his  store  (Kahn's  in  Oak¬ 
land),  owning  your  own  building  was  a 
sign  of  strength.  Now  every  one  is  selling 
his  building— to  get  money  to  finance  in¬ 
ventory  and  receivables  in  branches— to 
keep  up  with  inflation  and  the  growth  of 
communities.  Today,  pledging  your  re¬ 
ceivables  is  a  sign  of  weakness  but  in  the 
not  too  distant  future  department  stores 
will  be  out  of  the  receivables  business— 
and  it  won’t  be  a  sign  of  weakness.  I.(K)k 
at  any  statement  and  see  the  relationship 
between  receivables  and  inventory,  and 
then  see  how  hard  it  is  to  accumulate  capi¬ 
tal  through  profits. 

The  day  must  come  when  department 
stores  become  strictly  merchandisers.  They 
will  rent  buildings,  discount  their  charge 
sales,  and  try  to  make  a  profit  on  turning 
over  merchandise  with  a  40°,,  markup. 
Why  use  tremendous  amounts  of  capital 
to  finance  charge  sales  where  you  are  sav¬ 
ing  6%  charges  by  the  bank?  Why  put 
great  amounts  in  buildings  when  a  fair 
percentage  lease  will  run  3%  to  4%? 

1  think  A.  L.  Trotta  is  “talking  down”  a 
country  cousin  who  is  about  to  move  in 
and  become  a  city  slicker. 

—  Robert  Kahn 

Business  Counselor, 
Lafayette,  Calif. 

My  article  in  Stores  was  not  intended 
to  “talk  down”  the  idea  of  the  Irank  j)lan, 
but  rather  to  urge  a  careful  balancing  of 
gains  against  possible  losses.  Certainly  the 
balance  favors  the  bank  plan  in  the  case 
of  a  store  that  can’t  afford  to  carry  its  own 
receivables.  On  the  other  hand,  the  store 
stands  to  lose  the  advantages  of  continu¬ 
ous,  individual  contact  with  its  customers. 

—  A.  L.  Trotta 

People  or  Gimmicks? 

Top  management  of  today’s  department 
store  organizations  are  perhaps  the  world’s 
greatest  suckers.  For  over  five  years  now 
(and  in  many  cases  longer)  in  their  never- 
ending  search  for  increased  volume,  which 
to  them  is  another  way  of  reducing  ex¬ 
penses,  they  have  spent  millions  for  new 
buildings  and  equipment:  they  have  spent 
millions  for  tons  of  new  fixtures:  and  they 
have  spent  millions  for  new  systems.  All 
this  was  to  increase  their  volume.  .Ml  this 
was  to  cure  their  ills.  -All  this  was  literally 
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heavi'd  out  of  the  window. 

In  1939,  the  department  stores  account¬ 
ed  for  9.5  per  cent  of  total  retail  sales.  By 
I94R  the  figure  slipped  to  8.2  per  cent,  and 
in  19.52  the  department  stores’  share  of 
retail  volume  dwindled  to  6.3  per  cent. 

Department  store  retailers  achieved 
their  dominant  jmsition  because  they  de¬ 
veloped  and  nurtured  people.  Then  the 
so-called  retail  revolution  began.  In  1946 
and  1947,  after  having  just  passed  the  lush 
war  years,  department  stores  seemed  to 
forget  about  their  people  and  began  to 
watch  their  competitors.  The  competition 
became  bold  and  began  biting  away  at 
volume  once  enjoyed  by  the  department 
stores.  Supermarkets  grew  and  expanded, 
drug  stores  took  a  part  of  the  pie  and  com¬ 
peting  chains  got  fatter.  Instead  of  trying 
to  beat  competition  with  people  the  de¬ 
partment  stores  joined  the  revolution.  Self- 
senice,  self  selection,  pre-sold  merchan¬ 
dise,  robot  selling,  are  but  a  few  new  words 
and  techniques  which  were  adopted. 

Branch  stores  were  opened,  old  build¬ 
ings  modernized,  fancy  new  fixtures  were 
added,  and  night  openings  became  fashion¬ 
able.  But  one  thing  was  overlooked.  People 
were  somehow  still  the  same.  There  are  still 
very  few  customers  around  today  who  do 
not  like  to  hear  someone  say  “'I  hank  you 
madam,  come  in  again.”  There  are  still 
many  non  executive  and  executive  employ¬ 
ees  around  who  can  be  stimulated  with 
kind  words  and  financial  rewards  rather 
than  by  new  fixtures. 

How  many  department  stores  through¬ 
out  the  country  today  have  an  ade(]uate 
staff  of  executives  on  hand?  .\  handful  at 
the  most.  What  are  they  doing  about  im¬ 
proving  the  caliber  of  these  executives? 

A  favorite  department  store  myth  con¬ 
cerning  executives  is,  “Department  stores 
have  more  executives  per  non-executives 
than  any  other  industry.”  Parenthetically 
it  might  be  added  that  department  stores 
have  more  executives  earning  less  than 
S5,0()0  per  year  than  any  other  industry. 

How'  many  department  stores  today  offer 
S75  to  S80  per  week  to  executive  trainees? 
Other  industries  do,  and  as  a  result  the  de¬ 
partment  stores  wind  up  with  a  relatively 
small  number  on  their  initial  executive 
training  squads.  How  many  department 
stores  have  more  than  50  per  cent  of  their 
original  trainees  in  important  executive 
posts  today?  Probably  not  more  than  10. 

Department  store  management  must 
adopt  a  totally  new  philosophy  in  recruit¬ 
ment  and  development  of  executive  talent. 
It  must  decide  to  pay  this  talent  adequate¬ 
ly  and  currently  instead  of  baiting  career- 
minded  beginners  with  promises  of  future 
gain.  It  must  develop  a  sound  program 
of  human  relations.  Otherwise,  the  de¬ 
partment  store  as  we  know  it  today  will 
perish.  Department  stores  must  stop  buy¬ 
ing  gimmicks  and  start  buying  people. 

—  William  T.  Bonwich 
Instructor  in  Marketing, 
University  of  Notre  Dame 


OfF  the  press  soon  —  order  your  copy  now! 

1953-1954 

Credit  Management  Year  Book 

Edited  by 

A.  LEONIDAS  TROHA 

Member  Price  $6;  Non-Member  Price  $10 
Over  300  pages  —  illustrated 

•  Dynamic  new  thinking  and  verbatim  report  of  CMD's  recent  national 
conference. 

•  Successful  procedures  used  by  some  of  the  keenest  credit  minds 
in  the  country. 

•  Newest  ideas  and  methods  to  promote  profitable  credit  sales. 

•  Collection  techniques  that  have  paid  off. 

•  Accurate  statistical  reports  to  measure  and  compare  efficiency. 

•  Sources  and  use  of  statistical  indicators  by  credit  executives. 

•  How  to  develop  your  executive  ability. 

•  Complete  analysis  of  bank  and  community  charge  account  plans. 


A  completely  new  YEAR  BOOK  —  Much  mere 
than  a  report  of  CMD't  Cleveland  Confer¬ 
ence  —  Additional  chapters  by  specialist!  on 
topics  of  vital  current  interest  —  Profitable 
ideas,  practices  and  procedures  actually  used 
by  successful  stores. 


Small  store  credit  problems  are  treated  in  a 
complete  section.  So  —  whether  your  store 
is  large  or  small,  you'll  find  many  he'pfvl 
facts  and  suggestions  in  this  informative, 
easy-to-learn  from,  easy-to-work-by  .  .  . 
source  book  of  profitable  business  ideas. 


Credit  Management  Division 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
100  West  31  Street 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Send  us  .  copies  of  the  1953-54  Credit  Management  Year  Book.  (Member 

price  $6;  non-member  price  $10.  Add  3%  sales  tax  on  New  York  City  orders.) 

Nome  . 

Firm  Nome  . 

Store  Address  . 

City . Zone  State . 
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A  Series  by 

William  Hurd  Hillyer 


LIABILITY  FOR  CUSTOMER  INJURIES 


¥¥OW  sure  are  you  that  you  are 

properly  protected  in  the  event  of 
injury  to  a  customer  through  the  care¬ 
lessness  of  workmen  employed  by  an 
outside  contractor  to  remodel  or  re¬ 
pair  your  store?  Your  immediate 
answer  is  probably  liability  insurance. 
The  following  case  may  well  point  out 
certain  weaknesses  in  the  insurance 
prop,  which  you  will  desire  to  have 
reinforced. 

Our  true  drama’s  playbill  lists  four 
principal  actors  (names  disguised):  At¬ 
mos  Phear,  Inc.,  air  conditioning  con¬ 
tractors;  Ecks  Electric  Co.,  sub-contrac¬ 
tors  retained  by  Atmos  to  do  wiring  in 
connection  with  the  job  at  M.  Porium 
Store,  in  which  an  air  conditioning 
system  is  being  installed  by  Atmos 
Phear;  Mrs.  Ida  Hurt,  who  went  shop¬ 
ping  in  the  M.  Porium  Store  with  dis¬ 
astrous  results. 

False  Security.  Our  plot  revolves 
around  a  false  sense  of  security:  Atmos 
agreed,  in  the  contract  he  signed  with 
Porium,  to  procure  “public  liability 
insurance.”  Consequently,  the  store 
took  no  steps  to  warn  customers  or  to 
protect  them  from  possible  injury 
after  the  work  of  installation  began. 

Employees  of  Ecks  Electric,  Atmos 
Phear’s  sub-contractor,  were  running 
the  wiring  system  through  the  attic  of 
the  store  while  Phear’s  employees  were 
installing  the  air  conditioning.  As  a 
result  of  the  electrical  men’s  activities 
in  the  attic,  a  tile  fell  from  the  ceiling 
and  hit  Mrs.  Hurt  on  the  head,  break¬ 
ing  her  neck.  Her  injury  was  such 
that  she  had  to  wear  a  brace  for  many 
months  and  was  presumably  disabled 
for  life. 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hun  sued  the 
M.  Porium  Store  and  Atmos  Phear, 
Inc.,  together  with  its  electrical  sub¬ 
contractor,  the  jury  found  in  favor  of 
the  Hurts  to  the  tune  of  $22,000  for 


the  wife  plus  $2,500  for  the  husband— 
the  latter  sum  supposedly  compensat¬ 
ing  him  for  loss  of  his  wife’s  services. 
Judgment  naming  these  amounts  was 
enteretl  against  M.  Porium,  who  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Flor¬ 
ida. 

In  delivering  its  opinion,  that  tri¬ 
bunal  reviewed  the  history  of  the  case 
as  follows: 

Atmos,  Ecks  and  M.  Porium  put  up 
separate  defense  at  the  original  trial, 
denying  that  they  were  in  any  way  at 
fault,  although  they  differed  among 
themselves.  Porium  claimed  that  the 
only  and  immediate  cause  of  Mrs. 
Hurt’s  injury  was  the  carelessness  of 
■Vtmos  and  Ecks,  or  both. 

Store  Alone  Is  Liable.  Resting  on  the 
“public  liability  insurance”  clause  in 
Porium’s  contract  with  Atmos,  the 
merchant  insisted  that  one  or  both  of 
his  co-defendants  were  liable  to  him 
for  all  damages  which  he  might  have 
sustained  in  his  store  while  the  con¬ 
struction  work  was  going  on.  Such 
contentions  were  shelved  when  the 
trial  jury  exonerated  the  contractors 
and  loaded  all  of  the  damages  onto 
M.  Porium. 

This  was  wrong,  Porium  told  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  jury’s  verdict 
was  “inconsistent,”  because  he  was 
only  “derivatively”  liable  for  the  in¬ 
jury.  In  any  event,  Porium  reasoned, 
since  the  “principal  actor,”  Ecks,  had 
been  exonerated,  the  store  could  not 
be  held  liable. 

Mrs.  Hurt  charged  that  Porium 
“knew  or  should  have  known”  tliat 
the  electrician’s  employees  were  work¬ 
ing  between  ceiling  joints  and  rafters, 
thereby  creating  a  dangerous  condi¬ 
tion  to  people  below;  that  it  w'as  Pori¬ 
um’s  duty  to  furnish  a  safe  place  for 
customers  and  to  warn  them  of  the 
“danger  of  concealed  workmen  over¬ 


head.’’  Instead  of  this,  Porium  kept 
the  store  open  to  the  public.  .She,  Mrs. 
Hurt,  was  invited  to  enter  and  shop 
when  those  concealed  workmen  were 
busy  in  the  attic. 

Intentionally  or  otherwise,  Mrs. 
Hurt’s  lawyers  at  this  point  provided 
the  contractor  with  a  technical  avenue 
of  escape  when  they  put  the  blame  pri¬ 
marily  upon  M.  Porium.  For  by  so 
doing,  ruled  the  higher  Court,  they 
accused  the  store  of  a  “separate  and 
indejjendent  tort,”  whereas  neither 
.\tmos  nor  Ecks  were  charged  with 
doing  more  than  concurring  in  Pori¬ 
um’s  negligence. 

Insurance  No  Help.  As  matters  devel¬ 
oped,  the  Supreme  Court  repelled  the 
store’s  efforts  to  make  Atmos  and  his 
subcontractor  liable.  The  decision  on 
appeal  sustained  the  lower  court  and 
did  not  deem  the  $24,500  damages 
excessive. 

At  a  subsequent  rehearing,  the 
Court  construed  “public  liability  in¬ 
surance”  as  a  contract  to  indemnify 
only  against  the  negligence  of  the 
“indemnitor”  (Atmos  in  this  case)  but 
not  against  that  of  the  “indemnitee” 
(M.  Porium).  Atmos  having  been 
freed  of  blame  by  the  jury,  the  Court 
thought  it  no  longer  important  wheth¬ 
er  Atmos  had  or  had  not  actually  ob¬ 
tained  the  insurance. 

M.  Porium  Store  paid  heavily  for 
two  errors  of  judgment:  (1)  It  failed 
to  recognize  the  physical  dangers  its 
customers  might  face  while  the  air 
conditioning  was  being  installed,  par¬ 
ticularly  such  hidden  hazards  as  might 
be  occasioned  by  workmen  employed 
betw'een  ceiling  and  roof  with  custom¬ 
ers  or  other  “invitees”  walking  below; 
and  (2)  the  store  relied  too  confidently 
upon  liability  insurance  which  may  or 
may  not  have  been  obtained,  but 
which  in  any  event  would  not  protect 
tlie  store  against  the  consequences  of 
its  own  negligence. 
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The  Month  in  Retailing 


Smaller  Stores  Meeting.  The  Smaller 
Stores  Division  will  hold  one  ol  its 
lively  junior  conventions  on  Septem¬ 
ber  13,  in  New  York  at  the  Hotel 
New  Yorker.  There  will  he  two  ses¬ 
sions;  one  in  the  afternoon,  starting 
at  two  o’clock,  and  one  in  the  evening 
starting  with  dinner  at  six-thirty.  The 
afternoon  session  will  be  devotetl  en¬ 
tirely  to  case  histories  of  promotions 
and  promotion  ideas  that  have  had 
outstanding  results.  Speakers  will  in¬ 
clude  Julian  Moore  of  Eli  Moore,  Inc., 
New  Haven,  Conn.;  )oe  Feller  ol 
Feller,  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  and  Ted  Simpson 
of  Mayfair,  Inc.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Open, 
audience-participation  discussion  will 
be  on  (diristmas  promotion  ideas.  At 
the  dinner  meeting,  merchandising 
problems  will  be  overhauled  by  speak¬ 
ers  from  both  retail  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  organizations.  Four  departments 
scheduled  for  special  attention  are: 
coats  and  suits,  dresses,  men’s  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  children’s  wear. 

New  Expense  Manual.  The  day  draws 
nearer  when  all  stores  will  be  able  to 
tr)'  out  the  new  kind  of  expense  anal¬ 
ysis  known  as  Proiluction  Unit  Ac¬ 
counting.  The  Standard  Revisions 
Committee,  the  Controllers’  Congress 
group  which  is  responsible  for  this 
project,  re|Jorted  last  month  that  vari¬ 
ous  knotty  problems  of  approach  and 
principle  have  all  been  ironed  out, 
and  a  preliminary  Production  Unit 
Accounting  Manual  should  be  finished 
by  December  1.  Harry  Margules,  treas¬ 
urer  of  Saks-34th,  New  York,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee;  the  other 
members  are:  Malcolm  P.  McNair  of 
Harsard;  Kenneth  Mages,  Touche, 
Niven,  Bailey  &  Smart;  Alfred  G. 
Mayor,  S.  D.  Leidesdorf  &  Co.;  and 
Raymond  Copes,  general  manager  of 
the  Congress. 

Pension  Procedures.  The  Controllers’ 
Congress  Research  Committee’s  semi¬ 
nar  on  Retail  Pension  Planning  will 
be  held  September  28  and  29  at 
Shawnee-on- Delaware,  Pa.  G.  War- 
field  Hobbs,  vice  president  of  the 
National  City  Bank  and  City  Bank 
Farmers  Trust  Co.,  will  act  as  coordi¬ 
nator  for  the  program.  It  will  be  a 


{Continued  from  page  6) 


complete  wrap-up  of  pension  plan¬ 
ning,  administration  and  experience, 
including  an  analysis  of  the  plan  in 
elfect  at  L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co.  Write  to 
the  Controllers’  Congress  for  details. 

Store  Organization.  The  C.  C.  Re¬ 
search  Committee  will  hold  a  five-day 
seminar  on  Management  Organization 
from  .November  2  to  (i,  at  .Asheville, 
N.  C.  Harvard,  New  York  University, 
McKinsey  &  Co.,  and  Cresap,  .McCor¬ 
mick  and  Paget  will  be  represented  on 
the  list  of  speakers. 

RETAILERS  REPORT 

Returns  Drop  in  Detroit.  For  some 
years  department  stores  in  Detroit 
have  been  extremely  liberal  about  ac¬ 
cepting  merchandise  returns.  The  re¬ 
sult  has  been  a  returns  figure  a  good 
deal  higher  than  most  cities  reported. 
Last  spring  the  leading  Detroit  stores 
announcetl  a  major  policy  change- 
two  of  them,  in  fact.  A  ten  ilay  limit 
was  set  for  exchanges,  trctlits  and  rc- 
fiuuls;  ami  a  sales  check  was  required 
when  I  he  merchandise  was  returned. 

.A  check-up  late  in  July  turned  up 
pretty  good  results.  .Since  .May  II, 


FOR  EDITORIAL  ACHIEVEMENT.  Irwin  D.  Wolf, 
chairman  of  NRDGA't  Exocutive  Committoo  and 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of  Kauf- 
mann't,  Pittsburgh,  accepts  a  Certificate  of  Merit 
award  won  by  STORES  in  the  Business  Paper  Edi¬ 
torial  Achievement  Competition  sponsored  by  In¬ 
dustrial  Marketing  magazine.  Presenting  the 
award  at  a  Pittsburgh  conference  is  Merle  King- 
man  (right)  of  Industrial  Marketing. 


when  the  new  policy  went  into  effect, 
returns  have  drop|jed  about  four  per¬ 
centage  points  among  members  of  the 
Retail  .Merchants  .Association.  (Re¬ 
turns  shot  up  by  30  per  cent  between 
May  3,  when  the  new  and  stricter  rules 
were  announced  in  the  newspapers, 
and  .May  11,  when  they  went  into 
effect.)  .Stores  didn’t  rush  into  strict 
enforcement  of  the  rules,  but  by  last 
month  the  Merchants  .Association 
found  that  they  were  putting  up  some 
kind  of  resistance  in  about  80  per  cent 
of  the  cases  where  customers  overran 
the  time  limit  or  showed  up  without 
sales  slips. 

The  Detroit  group  says,  for  the 
guidance  of  other  communities  with  a 
similar  problem,  that  the  biggest  help 
in  a  returns  reform  is  plenty  of  pid)- 
licity  and  the  right  kind— the  kind 
that  tells  the  reasonable  and  consid¬ 
erate  customer  that  the  step  is  being 
taken  in  her  interests.  The  announce¬ 
ment  ad  in  Detroit,  run  cooperatively, 
said:  “These  new  policies  will  benefit 
and  piotect  the  great  majority  of  shop¬ 
pers  who  buy  carefully  and  conscien¬ 
tiously.  They  will  help  your  merchant 
to  serve  you  better  because  they  will 
enable  him  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
costly  problem  of  the  abuses  of  a  few. 

“Remember,  there  are  no  dianges 
in  the  long-established  rules  covering 
the  kinds  and  conditions  of  merchan¬ 
dise  which  may  be  returned  for  ex¬ 
change,  credit  or  refund.  The  new 
policies  do  not  curtail  shoppers’  re¬ 
turn  privileges.  They  simply  establish 
a  means  to  control  the  abuses  that 
hurt  shoppers  and  stores  alike.’’ 

In  addition  to  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  the  stores  used  statement  and 
package  stuffers— over  a  million  of 
them.  .After  the  policy  had  been  in 
effect  for  a  week,  another  ad  was  run, 
in  the  form  of  a  thank-you  to  Detroit 
customers  for  their  cooperation.  It  re¬ 
peated  the  rules  about  returns. 

Editorial  publicity  was  handled  by 
a  public  relations  counsel,  who  rolled 
up  a  score  of  14  different  stories  in  the 
three  Detroit  newspapers  in  one  week. 
The  stories  included  approving  edi¬ 
torials  and  helped  to  establish  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  cooperative  acceptance 
for  the  new  program. 

Bricks  and  Mortar.  Allied  Stores 
CoRP.,  pushing  ahead  with  what  Earl 
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A  MAJOR  BRANCH  of  Rollmon't,  Allied  ttera  in  Cincinnati,  will  be  erncted  in  the  41-acr«  Woodner  Center, 
scheduled  to  get  under  construction  soon.  The  architects  for  the  Center  are  Ketchum,  Gina  B  Sharp, 
the  same  firm  that  designed  the  Framingham  branch  of  Jordan  Marsh  in  Boston.  The  shopping  center 
adjoins  the  Swifton  Village  housing  development,  with  4,500  residents;  is  expected  to  attract  trade 
from  the  whole  Cincinnati  area  and  as  far  north  as  Dayton. 


Puckett  calls  its  “recentralization” 
program,  announced  last  month  that 
it  will  establish  a  branch  of  Roll- 
man’s  in  a  new  shopping  center  in  sub¬ 
urban  Cincinnati.  This  is  the  sixth  Al¬ 
lied  expansion  in  the  southern  Ohio 
area  in  the  past  four  years.  The  new  de¬ 
velopment,  to  be  known  as  the  VVood- 
ner  Center,  will  be  constructed  by  the 
Jonathan  Woodner  Company  on  a  41- 
acre  site  in  northern  Cincinnati.  Space 
will  be  leased  to  54  stores  in  addition 
to  Rollman’s.  An  economic  survey  of 
the  trade  area— 22  communities  within 
a  seven-mile  radius— estimates  prob¬ 
able  gross  sales  of  the  (Center  in  its 
first  full  year  of  operation  at  $28  mil¬ 
lion;  by  1970,  $70  million. 

LtTs  Northkast,  third  branch  of 
the  Philadelphia  store,  should  be  open 
for  business  early  next  year.  Construc¬ 
tion  was  delayed  in  the  spring  by  flood 
rains  and  other  troubles,  including  an 
11-week  strike  in  the  building  trades. 
The  unit  is  a  part  of  the  Cottman- 
Castor  shopping  development,  which 
will  include  a  Food  Fair  .Supermarket. 

Two  more  Fedway  stores  ojien  this 
month,  bringing  the  total  to  six.  These 
are  the  Westwood  Village  unit  in  Los 
Angeles,  and  the  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico  store.  The  Westwood  store,  a 
five  level  building,  w'as  formerly  occu¬ 
pied  by  Bullock’s.  The  two-story  Albu¬ 
querque  store,  newly  constructed,  is 
ofi  the  regular  Fedway  model  but 
with  a  difference:  it  has  rooftop  park¬ 
ing,  for  200  cars.  Two  more  stores  are 
under  construction  in  California,  at 


Pomona  and  Bakersfield. 

Joske's,  opening  a  new  addition  to 
its  store  plant  in  San  Antonio  next 
month,  cheerfully  announces  that  its 
purpose  is  to  make  it  “easy  and  con¬ 
venient  for  the  suburbs  to  come  to  the 
city.”  The  attraction  is  nine  and  a 
half  acres  of  free  (for  two  hours)  park¬ 
ing  space  within  a  one  block  radius  of 
the  store.  The  four-story  and  basement 
addition  to  the  store  will  provide 
room  for  some  departments  previously 
located  in  buildings  across  the  street 
from  the  main  store.  However,  Joske’s 
still  has  six  additional  units  outside 
the  main  building:  a  furniture  budget 
house,  a  farm  and  ranch  store  and 
four  neighborhood  appliance  stores. 

Joske’s,  with  12  and  a  half  acres  of 
selling  space,  is  actually  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  shopping  center  designed  to  serv¬ 
ice  all  Southwest  Texas  and  a  large 
part  of  Mexico  as  w'ell. 

Modernization  Show  on  Tour.  I'he 
Store  Modernization  Institute,  New 
York,  announces  that  a  traveling  vers¬ 
ion  of  its  Store  Modernization  Show 
will  begin  an  eight-month,  .SS-city  tour 
in  October.  At  the  June  showing  in 
New  York,  John  W.  H.  Evans,  director 
of  the  Institute,  estimated  that  retail¬ 
ers  will  spend  $5  billion  on  construc¬ 
tion,  modernization  and  expansion  in 
1953-1954.  The  figure  is  based  on  a 
store  survey. 

Evans  pointed  out  that  the  record 
amount  would  include  new  shelving 
and  fixturing  for  self-selection  selling 


as  well  as  new  shopping  centers,  and 
that  a  major  item  would  be  the  (on- 
struction  and  improvement  of  ware¬ 
housing  facilities,  with  the  accent  on 
mechanization.  He  said  that  “conserv¬ 
ative  estimates”  fix  the  number  of  new 
shopping  centers  being  built  or  in  the 
planning  stage  at  250,  at  a  cost  of  $$ 
billion.  .Another  $350  million  will  be 
spent  by  food  stores,  with  some  su|)er- 
market  chains  opening  new  units  at  a 
rate  of  one  a  week. 

Permanent  Warehouse  Sales.  Bam¬ 
berger’s  last  month  opened  an  outlet 
store  in  its  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  ware¬ 
house.  Called  “Barn’s  Warehouse 
Thrift  Store,”  it  is  designed,  according 
to  store  officials,  to  “put  the  successful 
principle  of  direct  warehouse  selling 
on  a  year-round  basis  and  to  offer  cus¬ 
tomers  the  opportunity  of  buying  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  merchandise  at  savings  of 
no  less  than  25  per  cent  off  regular  list 
prices.”  The  project  is  an  outgrowth 
of  Bamberger’s  successful  semi-annual 
warehouse  sales  in  which  over  $1  mil¬ 
lion  in  merchandise  has  been  sold 
during  the  past  three  years.  The  mer¬ 
chandise  consists  of  clearance  items, 
especially  in  furniture  and  home  fur¬ 
nishings. 

The  Road  Back?  Five  years  ago  Hess 
Brothers,  .Allentown,  Pa.,  changed  its 
millinery  department  from  a  leased 
operation  to  its  own  management. 
Sales  since  then  have  increased  by 
more  than  350  per  cent.  The  shoe 
department,  taken  over  from  a  lease 
operator  three  years  ago,  has  doubled 
its  sales.  Now  the  store  has  undertaken 
to  manage  and  merchandise  its  own 
fine  jew'elry  department.  Max  Hess, 
Jr.,  president  of  the  store,  said  that 
one  of  the  purposes  is  to  coordinate 
jewelry  promotions  with  other  high 
fashion  merchandise.  W'ith  the  depart¬ 
ment  under  the  store’s  direct  control, 
he  said  he  expects  it  to  gross  at  least  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  next  year. 
Finley  Strauss  had  operated  the  de¬ 
partment  since  1946. 

Flexible  Belt  Fixture.  Believed  to  be 
the  country’s  largest  “Shelf-Service” 
belt  installation,  the  fixture  shown  op- 
|x>site  has  beer  functioning  on  the 
main  floor  Falfmann’s,  Pittsburgh, 
for  over  two  months.  In  20  linear  feet 
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Specifically  designed  for  shipping,  stor¬ 
ing,  and  safe,  easy  handling  of  retail 
merchandise,  this  Lane  Style  67  Ship¬ 
ping  Hamper  incorporates  all  these  qual¬ 
ity  features  for  loni,  dependable  service 
at  very  low  coat: 

•  Sturdy,  easily-locked,  pilfer-proof  ply¬ 
wood  covers. 

•  Extra-strong  end-grips  to  take  rough¬ 
est  handling. 

•  Over-oil  design  ideal  for  stacking. 

•  Light-weight,  sturdy,  spring-steel 
frames  with  strong,  hardwood  bot¬ 
toms  and  runners. 


STANDARD  SIZES  AVAILABLE 


Stylo  67 


No. 

Long 

Wido 

Oaop 

6 

30" 

20" 

20'/i" 

8 

34" 

22" 

23" 

10 

36" 

24" 

25" 

12 

36" 

26" 

27W" 

Lane  canvas  baskets,  hampers,  and 
trucks  are  built  to  take  it,  built  to  last! 
There  are  many  canvas  baskets,  but 
there’s  only  one  Lane.  Always  look  for 
the  LANE  mark  —  to  be  sure!  See  your 
Lane  distributor  or  write  ...  0  tn* 


of  selling  space,  it  displays  528  belts 
and  sunks  l,b.H2  more;  it  displays  48 
buckles  and  stocks  another  720.  High¬ 
est  priced  merchandise  is  on  topmost 
shell;  sizes  run  from  left  to  right,  so 
that  any  given  size  occupies  same  posi¬ 
tion  on  all  shelves. 

Designeil  for  Pioneer,  the  fixture 
can  be  serviced  from  front  or  back, 
and  a  single  salesperson  can  cover  it 
in  slow  periods.  The  Kaufmann  unit 
consists  of  four  counter  sections  and 
separate  corner  pieces;  it  can  be  taken 
apart  and  moved  to  a  livelier  traffic- 
spot  at  Cihristmas  or  other  peak  sea¬ 
sons.  Clorner  sections  are  so  made  that 
counters  can  join  one  another  at  right 
angles  or  acute  angles  if  desired. 

People.  .\i  BERT  H.  .Martin  has  joined 
Wise  Smith  &  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  as 
vice  president  and  merchandise  man¬ 
ager  of  apparel  and  accessories.  He 
was  formerly  general  manager  at 
Davison-Paxon,  Columbus,  Ga. 

j.  j.  Doran  has  been  named  to  the 
post  of  treasurer-controller  of  Fedway 
Stores,  replacing  Frank  |.  .Meley, 
who  recently  resigned.  Moran  comes 
from  a  similar  position  at  Davison- 
Paxon,  .\tlanta,  Ga. 

The  newly  created  position  of  divis¬ 
ional  merchandise  manager  of  better 
ready-to-wear,  intimate  apparel  and 
junior  wear  at  Thalhimer  Bros.,  Rich¬ 
mond.  Va.,  will  be  filled  by  Roland 
A.  Maxwell,  it  was  recently  an¬ 
nounced.  Maxwell  was  formerly  with 
O’Neill  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  in  a  similar 
capacity. 

Gimbels,  Milwai.vC,  ,t  announces 
the  appointment  of  Miss  Margaret 


.Mulle.n  to  the  post  of  publicity  di¬ 
rector.  .Advertising  manager  since 
1947,  .Miss  .Mullen  replaces  Howard 
Kai  FMAN,  who  has  been  named  to  the 
new  position  of  assistant  general  mer¬ 
chandise  manager. 

Dr.  Norma,n  F.  Normand  retired 
from  his  position  as  divisional  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  of  Lit  Brothers, 
Philadelphia,  on  the  first  of  this 
month. 

Bishop  Brow.n,  dean  of  the  Sch<j(jl 
of  Retailing  and  Bureau  of  Retail 
Research  at  the  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  announced  his  retirement  last 
month.  In  addition  to  his  educational 
work  and  writing  (his  most  recent 
book  is  reviewed  on  page  42,  this 
issue),  Brown  was  noted  for  his  par¬ 
ticipation  in  international  manage¬ 
ment  and  distribution  conferences. 

The  merchandising  setup  at  Straw- 
bridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  has 
been  reorganized  under  three  general 
merchandise  managers:  James 
VVaterfield  for  homefurnishings;  Ed¬ 
ward  M.  Condon  for  all  apparel  and 
piece  goods,  and  Sidney  White  for  the 
basement  store.  T  he  change  is  effec¬ 
tive  this  month,  and  G.  Stockton 
Stravvbridge,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  store,  comments  that  it  is  in  line 
with  a  well  established  trend  of  store 
organization. 

Correction.  In  last  month’s  Stores,  we 
mis-named  the  contest  award  which 
was  won  this  year,  for  the  second  time, 
by  the  Milwaukee  Retail  Controllers’ 
.Association.  The  correct  name  of  the 
award  is  the  “Controllers’  Congress 
.Achievement  Trophy.” 


SHELF-SERVICE.  Now  fixtura  at  Koufmann't,  Pittsburgh,  holds  huga  numbar  of  bolts  in  20  linaor  foot. 


For  the  best 
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MANAGEMENT  and  SALES  AIDS 

Rayon  and  Acotate  Standards.  The 

American  Standards  Association  an¬ 
nounces  the  publication  of  “American 
Standard  L22— Your  Key  to  Better 
Textiles.”  The  16-page  booklet  con¬ 
tains  information  about  the  set  of 
standards  set  up  for  fabrics  whose 
composition  includes  one-half  or  more 
of  rayon  or  acetate  fibers.  While  not 
going  into  sfiecific  technical  details, 
the  booklet  explains  how’  Standard 
L22  will  help  manufacturers,  retailers 
and  consumers  clear  up  confusion 
about  rayon  and  acetate  fabrics  and 
obtain  a  fabric  that  will  meet  the 


WOOD'S  RMAS' 
The  Friendly  Personal 
Door-to-Door 
Solicitation  Service 
OFFERS  YOU: 


►  A  controlled  number  of  new 
charge  customers  DAILY¬ 
WEEKLY-MONTHLY. 

►  A  controlled  number  of  new 
charge  customers  at  a  con¬ 
trolled  cost. 

►  A  controlled  number  of  new 
charge  customers  from  pre¬ 
selected  areas. 

►  Daily  reports  on  causes  of  cus¬ 
tomer  satisfaction  or  dissatis¬ 
faction. 

►  A  permanent,  economical,  prac¬ 
tical  program  for  continually 
increasing  charge  sales. 


25  New  Charge  Customers 
A  Day  Means  $625,000 
A  Year  in  Sales  Volume 

- - 


A.  J.  WOOD  &  COMPANY 

1518  Walnut  StrNt,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

•The  Research  Method  of  Account  Solicitation 


NEW  TOWEL  FIXTURE.  A  new  display  idea  for  showing  gift-boxed  towel 
sett  it  shown  above  in  o  fixture  constructed  by  Fieldcrest  Mills,  New  York. 
Individual  displays  ore  mounted  on  boards  which  turn  on  o  dowel  to 
various  angles.  Tilted  so  they  ore  teen  at  any  height,  the  boards  con  be 
adopted  for  retail  use  os  area  dividers  or  against  a  wall.  Swatches  and 
information  cords  moke  self-selection  easy. 


requirements  of  any  of  51  end  uses. 
The  publication  also  includes  suggest¬ 
ions  for  informative  tags  and  labels 
and  a  chart  on  the  results  that  may  be 
ex|x.*cted  from  fabrics  meeting  L22  re¬ 
quirements. 

The  NRI)G.\  has  played  an  im¬ 
portant  role  in  the  development  of 
Standard  L22,  proposing  the  original 
study  to  the  ASA  in  1948  and  sponsor¬ 
ing  a  committee  to  help  prepare  the 
standard.  Last  month,  Irwin  Wolf, 
chairman  of  NRI)G.\’s  Executive 
Gommittee  and  vice  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Kaufmann’s.  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  contributed  an  article  to  Storks 
which  outlined  the  l)enefits  of  belter 
liiiying  and  reduced  merchantlise  re¬ 
turns  available  to  retailers  through 
use  of  llie  new  standards. 

Copies  of  the  informative  booklet 
on  L22  can  be  obtained  from  the  .\SA, 
70  E.  45th  St.,  New  York  17,  at  10 
cents  each. 


who  deal  with  customers  who  don’t 
know  how  to  handle  their  new  cotton 
or  rayon  tufted  carpeting  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  consumer  leaflet  just  issued 
by  Callaway  Mills.  Briefly  and  non- 
technically,  it  discusses  daily  care  of 
tar|K-ts,  cushions,  home  shampooing, 
professional  cleaning,  crush  marks, 
stain  removal,  minor  repairs.  For 
copies,  address  Jack  Fisher,  (Callaway 
.Mills,  295  Fifth  .\veniie.  New  York  16, 
or  check  with  the  company  representa¬ 
tive  calling  on  the  store. 

Glassware  Jubilee.  .An  illustrated 
hroehure  showing  the  promotional 
material  availaltle  to  retailers  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  1953  .American  Glass¬ 
ware  |uhilee  can  he  had  by  writing 
the  Gi.assware  Institutk  of  .Amkrica, 
Room  1508,  247  Park  .Ave.,  New  York 
17.  The  event  is  scheduled  for  Odo- 
her  5-10  and  will  plug  the  theme  of 
“Cilassware  for  Ciracious  l.iving.” 


Carpet  Complaint  Saver.  .Adjustment  Hat  Promotion  Dates.  Mili.inkry  Pro- 
departments,  salespeople,  and  others  motions,  Inc.,  New  York,  announces 
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the  tollowing  dates  for  city-wide  mil¬ 
liner)  jrroinotions  in  1954:  Pre-Spring 
individual  store  promotions,  from 
January  24;  Spring  city-wide  concerted 
promotions,  from  March  14;  Summer, 
from  May  2;  Fall,  from  September  12; 
Winter,  from  October  24.  Window 
displays  should  appear  the  Friday  pre¬ 
ceding  these  dates. 

Sejjtember  13th  marks  the  start  of 
this  year’s  Fall  Millinery  promotions, 
with  “Lovebird”  blue  the  featured 
color  in  windows  and  interior  displays. 

Display  Contest  Winners.  First  prize 
winners  in  the  recent  Luxite  Carib¬ 
bean  C^olor  Window  Display  Contest, 
sponsored  by  the  Holeproof  Hosiery 
Co.,  Milwaukee,  include: 

Dorothy  Van  De  Water  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Holmes  of  Chasnoff’s,  Kansas 
City;  Tom  J.  Fearing  and  Eileen 
Burkhart  of  C.  H.  Parsons  Co.,  .Ash¬ 
land,  Ky.;  and  Carlos  Robles  and  Elise 
Cancel  of  Roos  Brothers,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

For  National  Cotton  Week  windows 
in  May,  the  N'atio.nal  Cotton  Coun¬ 
cil  awarded  SI 00  prizes  to  the  follow¬ 


ing  winners:  Charles  G.  Gallagher, 
Lichtenstein’s  Inc.,  Corpus  Christi. 
Texas:  Ciuerrino  De  Cresie,  Maas 
Brothers,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.;  C.  E. 
Batchelor,  Newman’s,  Enid,  Okla.; 
Robert  J.  Riddler,  Welek’s,  Clayton, 
.Mo.,  and  .\ndiew  J.  Colby,  Bresee’s 
Oneonta  Department  Store,  Oneonta, 
X.  V.,  for  a  special  men’s  wear  window 
devoted  exclusively  to  cotton. 

Winner  in  the  department  store  di- 
\ision  of  the  annual  Electric  House- 
wares  Gift  Campaign  display  contest 
sponsored  by  the  National  Electri¬ 
cal  .Manufac-TURers  .Association  was 
the  M.  E.  Blatt  Co.,  .Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

History  of  Beds.  An  eight-part  exhibit 
of  miniature  beds  and  drawings  depict¬ 
ing  “The  Story  of  Sleep”  through  the 
ages  has  been  created  under  the  auspi¬ 
ces  of  the  Englander  Company,  Inc., 
C;hicago.  Scenes  from  different  eras  of 
I'.istory,  ranging  all  the  way  from 
ancient  Greece  to  the  latest  Englander 
creation,  are  shown.  The  exhibit  is 
now  on  display  in  Chicago  and  will 
tour  libraries,  museums  and  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  the  near  future. 


SERVICES  and  EQUIPMENT 

Automatic  Elevators.  .A  miniature 
reproduction  of  a  10-story  office  build¬ 
ing  was  used  in  New  York  recently 
when  the  Ons  Elevator  Company 
demonstrated  its  new  automatic,  elec¬ 
tronic  elevator  control  system.  .A  sav¬ 
ings  of  up  to  S7,0()()  a  year  in  wages 
and  other  |jersonnel  costs  was  predict¬ 
ed  by  the  company  with  installation 
of  the  “.Autotronic”  elevators. 

With  neither  operators  nor  starters. 
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G.  J.  MARDER  ASSOCIATES 


4403  SHERIDAN  ROAD 
CHICAGO  40,  ILLINOIS 
EDgewoter  4-51  13 


STOP  INViNTORY  LOSSISI 


Our  staff  cOfMists  of  industrial 
•nginoars,  trained  in  detec¬ 
tion  and,  therefore,  uniquely 
equipped  not  only  to  dis¬ 
cover  system  flaws,  but  also 
to  trace  dishonesty  and  irtef- 
ficiency— from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest  employee  level. 


Write  For  Free  Booklet* 
"Stealing  From  The  Bets" 
No  Obligation 


ELEVATOR  CONTROLS  ON  DISPLAY.  This  is  the  model  of  on  elevator  system  used 
by  Otis  to  demonstrate  its  new  automatic  control  device.  An  electronic  "brain" 
measures  the  flow  of  vertical  traffic  and  dispatches  elevators  accordingly,  eliminating 
overcrowding  and  long  waits. 
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a  bank  of  elevators  can  be  keyed  to  six 
different  traffic  situations  automatical¬ 
ly  and  will  give  faster  service  through¬ 
out  the  day,  the  company  claimed. 

An  electronic  traffic  analyzer  and  au¬ 
tomatic  program  selector  were  shown 
at  work  in  the  model  building  under 
varying  traffic  conditions.  The  six 
programs  available  cover  traffic  flow 
that  is  balanced  up-down,  heavier- 
down,  heavier-up,  up-peak,  down-peak 
and  intermittent.  Programs  are  select¬ 
ed  by  analyzing  passenger  calls  and 
waiting-time  data. 

Self  Analysis  Kit.  l  op  management 
now  has  the  opportunity  to  serve  as  its 
own  management  consulting  firm  by 
measuring  the  efficiency  of  store  oper¬ 
ations  with  the  aid  of  a  “Business 
Efficiency  Survey  Kit.”  Distributed  by 
JosKPH  A.  Ai-exander  8c  Staff,  Man¬ 
agement  Engineers,  New  York,  the 
kit  contains  an  instruction  book, 
forms,  check  lists,  flow  charts  and 
other  analytical  tools.  It  is  designed 
to  give  smaller  businesses  a  chance  to 
discover  how  efficient  they  actually 
are  and  to  provide  bigger  firms  with 
an  opportunity  for  preliminary  analy¬ 
sis  to  find  out  if  the  situation  warrants 
further  inspection  by  outside  ekperts. 
The  price  of  the  kit,  which  carries  “a 
guarantee  of  increased  profit  and/or 
savings,”  is  $100. 

Wireless  Intercom.  A  two-station, 
wireless  intfercommunication  system 
requiring  no  special  installation' or 
wiring  is  now  offered  by  the  Talk-.A- 
Phone  Co.,  1512  S.  Pulaski  Road,  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  model,  LC-33,  is  said  to 
provide  noise-free  communication  be¬ 
tween  temporary  locations  or  wher¬ 
ever  instant  installation  is  needed. 
Sets  can  be  plugged  into  any  electrical 
outlet  and  a  “Sonic  Gate”  feature 
eliminates  hum  or  line  noises  while  in 
use,  the  manufacturer  says.  .Addition¬ 
al  stations  can  be  added  at  any  time  to 
meet  temporary  needs. 

Rubber  Floor  Maintenance.  .A  new 

folder  containing  complete  informa¬ 
tion  on  approved  methods  for  clean¬ 
ing  and  waxing  rubber  floors  is  now- 
available.  Entitled  “.Approved  Mainte¬ 
nance  Methods  for  Rubber  Floors,” 
the  folder  can  be  had  free  of  charge 
from  Ri  bber  Flooring  Division,  The 
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750  Modern- 

Minded 

Merchants 

now  use  NRDGA's  Men's  Cloth¬ 
ing  Manual  in  their  depart¬ 
mental  operations. 

Acclaimed  as  the  'Bible'  of  the 
industry,  the  Men's  Clothing 
Manual  gives  you  the  facts  on 
all  stages  of  the  industry  from 
manufacture  to  final  sale  to 
your  customer. 

All  you  need  to  know  about 
running  a  profitable  depart¬ 
ment. 

NRDGA’S  MENS 
CLOTHING 
MANUAL 

Now  in  its  second  printing  — 

Member  price:  $3.75 
Non-member:  $6.00 

Merchandising  Division 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Assn. 
100  W.  31st  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  copies  of 

MEN'S  CLOTHING  MANUAL 

Check  attached  Bill  me 

Name 

Store 

Address 

City,  State  . 

Add  3%  sales  lax  if  delivered  in  N.  Y.  C. 


Rubber  Manufacturers  Assot;iAiioN, 
Inc.,  444  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 

Intermediate  "Brain."  A  Magnetic 
Drum  Calculator  which  is  designed  to 
meet  accounting  and  computing  needs 
in  areas  between  those  served  by 
“giant  brains”  and  smaller  punched 
card  calculators  has  been  introtluced 
by  the  International  Business  .Ma¬ 
chines  Corporation.  The  new  device 
combines  the  advanced  memory  and 
stored  program  concepts  of  IBM’s  big 
“701”  model  with  high  speed  reading 
capacity  in  conventional  punched  card 
equipment. 

Heat  Sealed  Labels  for  Cellophane,  fl 

The  Soabar  Company,  Philadelphia,  11 
announces  a  semi-automatic  method  l| 
of  price  marking  cellophane  packagedH 
hosiery  with  heat  sealed  labels.  Up  toffl 
120  labels  can  be  printed  and  attached  M 
to  cellophane  packages  in  one  min- 1| 
ute,  according  to  the  manufacturer,  11 
through  use  of  the  Soabar  Thermaply  a 
machine. 

Shelter  Signs.  A  shelter  sign  for  Civil 
Defense  use  that  requires  no  nails, 
water  or  glue  and  can  be  affixed  to 
smooth  surfaces  is  now  available  from 
the  Halco  Company,  165  Dwight 
St.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  The  word 
“shelter”  and  a  separate  arrow  are 
printed  in  yellow  on  black  in  strips 
20  inches  and  five  inches  long,  respec¬ 
tively.  The  signs  are  self-adhesive  * 
after  a  paper  backing  is  removed. 

Instant  Cash  Count.  A  new  transpar¬ 
ent  plastic  change  box  was  introduced 
by  the  Mosler  Safe  Company  last 
month.  It  was  originally  developed  for 
the  Cash-O-Matic  money  handling  sys-  | 
tern,  but  will  fit  into  most  petty  cash  j 
boxes  and  cash  drawers.  Change  in  the  | 
box  can  be  counted  at  a  glance.  It  is  ^ 
divided  into  five  curved  sections  for  ; 
different  size  coins.  Each  section  is  l 
marked  at  frequent  intervals  to  show  a 
the  total  sum  of  coins  it  contains. 

FOR  SALE 

1  No.  19  Multiplex  picture  display  with  fifteen  36  x72 
double  faced  wire  filled  burlap  covered  wings.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Cost  new,  $386.00.  Price  $145.00 
FOB  Corpus  Christi. 

1  No.  M1411  Morgan  line-o-scril»e  machine  cmnplet^ 
Kike  new.  Cost  new  $376.00.  Price,  $265.00  FOB 
Corpus  Christi. 

ALLEN  FURNITURE  CO.,  INC. 

August,  1953 
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